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INTRODUCTION 


This book is in no sense 

an official government publication, although much of the data have 
been taken from United States Army publications. 

As the United States Army passed the 1,400,000 mark in numbers 
of officers and men, the author felt that it would be interesting to 
show the life of the soldiers from the day of entrance through their 
service in the varied branches of the Army. 

Everyone understands that the modern army is a machine-age 
product with all the complexities and specialties incumbent upon 
modern industrialization. No longer does each soldier know his serv- 
ice to be similar to that of most other men in Army service. Duties 
are extremely varied. After the volunteer or selectee has been taken 
through the Reception Center and the Replacement Training Center 
in the first part of this volume, the author then attempts to show the 
types of military service in each arm— Infantry, Cavalry, Air Force, 
Field and Coast Artillery, Armored Force, Signal Corps and the 
Corps of Engineers, and in the services— Quartermaster Corps, 
Ordnance and Medical Departments. 

Following a period of individual training, the recruit is trained as a 
member of the team in the various branches of the Army. All this 
is preparation for the maneuvers when the coordination of all soldiers 
and all parts of the Army is sought. Then, and only then, is the mod- 
ern army created. 

Acknowledgments are made to the many officers and others who 
aided in the creation of this book: 

To Major General Robert L. Eichelberger, Superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy; to Colonel Herman Beukema, 
Lieutenant Colonel L. C. Leonard, Majors W. N. Leaf, J. M. 
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Weikert, E. J. Van Horne, J. P. Breden and Captains J. R. Beishline, 
W. F. Ryan, C. R. Broshous, K. F. Zitzman, F. W. Barnes, S. F. 
Giffin, H. P. van Ormer, and J. V. Hinkel I owe much for their help 
in checking text material. The interpretation is mine and the respon- 
sibility rests with me. 

For the photography, I acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
following: 

The Signal Corps, United States Army, Washington, D. C., 

Army Information Service, New York City, 

45th Division Photo Section, especially Lieutenant Lewis H. Day 
and Private A. Y. Owen, 

Public Relations Officers at Randolph Field, Texas; Fort Benning, 
Georgia; Fort Knox, Kentucky; Fort Bliss, Texas; and West 
Point, New York, 

Mr. Charles Wielert, White Studio, West Point, New York, 
Major Richard M. Montgomery, Air Corps— my West Point room- 
mate— for aid in the Air Corps photography. 

To Mrs. Elizabeth Freese I am indebted for taking dictation and 
doing the typing, in which she was assisted by Mrs. Ida C. Hannan 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Egan. 

Finally for her editing and cheerful appreciation of the work of 
writing this volume, I wish to thank my wife, Alice Brough Baumer. 

West Point William H. Baumer, jr. 
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Group of Selective Servfce men arriving at the Reception Center. On the 
journey from the city to camp, the husky young man with the bag was put 
in charge of the group and given their records to deliver to camp authorities. 
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Chapter One 


“JEEP” LIFE AT THE 
RECEPTION CENTER 


All OUT! FORT DIX RE- 
ception Center.” A mixture of city and farm boys in every dress from 
sweaters and trousers to the best worsted suits looks up a little wearily 
but with expectancy in their eyes. 

One thin youngster pipes up, “Gosh, it won’t be long now!” The 
Army of the United States is to be his future home. The leader of the 
group, one of the selectees picked for his physical proportions and 
look of a leader, brushes his arm band nervously. He doesn’t know 
any more than the others about what is next. “All out,” he repeats. 

The men crowd toward the door, some carrying small canvas bags 
under their arms, others lugging Gladstone bags, small radios and 
sports equipment. A businesslike young officer and his soldier helpers 
line the new men up and check them off from the records carried by 
the leader of the group. 

Up the road the new soldiers march in a long straggling line. Some 
try to keep step, and finding that even with cooperation from others 
it is not easy, give it up and with heads down cross the highway. A 
dust-colored truck passes the column and its cargo of soldiers yell, 
“Hey, Jeep.” Then in a chorus there is the repeated cry, “Jeep! Jeep! 
Oh, Jeep!” 

The line of men recognize the recruit tag. One of the soldiers with 
the column yells reassuringly, “They were probably jeeps themselves 
last week. Never mind them. You won’t be a jeep for long.” 

After walking up the sloping hill, the selectees view the broad 
expanse of Fort Dix, with its forest of cantonment buildings, tents, 
and all the paraphernalia of Army life. Dix, named for a Civil War 

general, has re-grown the cantonment center of World War I. Today 
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its two thousand buildings provide shelter and living facilities for 
some thirty thousand men. Twenty-seven thousand acres of scrub 
pine, sandy hillocks, and swamps is the present training ground in 
the center of New Jersey, some distance from the large cities. 

To generalize about camps: there are usually from 40,000 to 
60,000 acres of land for a maximum of two divisions (about 30,000 
men) to obtain good training in field exercises and maneuvers. In 
some areas of the nation it is difficult to add land to the peacetime 
forts without considerable cost and delay, so camp sites are bought 
up. Naturally camps in the South and Southwest are larger than those 
elsewhere and spread over as much as 100,000 acres, though Forts 
Bragg, South Carolina, and Benning, Georgia, are half again as large. 
The last fort is said to be twenty-four miles long and twenty-two miles 
wide. These huge forts are home for as many as four infantry, 
armored, or other divisions with all the troops added to supply and 
supplement their training. For every fighting man, it is said, there 
must be five other soldiers to feed, clothe, and supply him. There are 
soldiers needed to drive trucks, keep them in running order, and 
others to supply guns and ammunition and other materials. 

Fort Dix resembles most posts seen by selectees on their first days 
in the Army. In one central area are the hundreds of cantonment 
buildings, barracks, mess halls, recreation halls, shops, garages, head- 
quarters and close by but not a part of the residential area are Quar- 
termaster supply buildings, warehouses for clothing, food stores, 
refrigerated meat rooms, utilities, plants for light and water supply. 
There are railroad yards and shipping docks for the trucks which 
bring in tons of foodstuffs daily. 

An Army is really a city in itself, and when one considers the years 
of planning for water supply, sewerage, landscaping, police and fire 
protection for a city of 50,000 people, one gets an idea of the problem 
of servicing a modern Army encampment. Recreational areas are 
important and there must be, in addition, the building program of 
temporary shelters which dwarf most apartment housing projects. 

First thing to catch the recruits’ eyes is the lack of tall buildings, 
as none is over two stories high. The buildings are not of concrete 
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and steel but of wood and modern fireproofing and besides being a 
huge job would be almost prohibitive in cost. The two-story buildings 
are safe as all have ladders for fire escapes. Also they have fire extin- 
guishers, and water buckets are kept filled at all times solely for fire 
protection. 

If the new soldiers as they march along to Building No. 243 could 
have one moment in an airplane they could view the camp in its en- 
tirety— see the comparatively small central camp area probably not 
more than five square miles in extent dominated by one tall object— 
the flag pole. All about are from 50 to 300 square miles of wood and 
swamp, hill and valley, cleared areas and dense underbrush. The more 
diversified the terrain, as the countryside is called in military' termi- 
nology, the better the training site. 

At last the men reach their living area. If assigned to cantonment 
buildings their allotment has been made before their arrival from 
the nearby city. An assignment to tents has likewise been completed 
if the living area is to be a tent-city. Checked off by name, they then 
line up before the barrack supply room or before the supply tent to 
draw warm olive drab, or “O.D.” blankets and toilet articles for the 
night. 

Each man then is given a place. His kingdom from that time on is 
the area around his bed, his barrack’s bag hung on a post, and later 
on his locker which is approximately the width of his cot is 
placed at its foot. Into that locker will go underclothing, socks, extra 
trousers, shirts, and toilet articles. 

After a few moments in their new' home, the recruits hear the bugle 
call for mess. Oldtimers sing a ditty which goes, “Soupy, soupy, 
soupy,” when they hear the bugle’s notes but the call to action is the 
mess sergeant’s “Chow'— owh— owh,” in stentorian tones. The mess- 
kit, an elongated frying pan with a lid to hold the knife, fork and 
spoon in place, is at first a foreign contraption to most men. The mess 
sergeant shows the first in line how to hold the lid inverted along the 
handle of the messkit with one hand while the other hand latches the 
cup handle in place after removing it from its folded spot under the 
bottom of the cup. The recruits pass a long line of food containers. 
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One cook puts a piece of beef into the messkit, another a generous 
portion of mashed potatoes, another the string beans. Upon the mess- 
kit lid goes bread in good big Army slices, butter, jam, and the dessert 
course. Liquids like coffee, iced tea or lemonade are put into the large 
cup. The recruit, like a novice waiter, searches hastily for a table and 
jockeys along to an empty place. 

At the table, a picnic-type with bench attached, are salt, pepper, 
sugar and canned milk for coffee. Soldiers call this latter article 
“armored cow.” The mess line is continuous and places at tables are 
snapped up as soon as open. Dining room orderlies, brethren of the 
KP, or kitchen police, are on hand to clean the tables and to aid in 
seating the newcomers. If a soldier washes “seconds” on any article 
of food he normally joins the end of the line. Army bread is of greater 
consistency than store bread and is therefore more filling. Army 
cooking methods make it more digestible too— an important item for 
active men. 

After eating, the recruits return individually to their tents or bar- 
racks to meet their mates. In tents, the six members soon find that 
they are diverse personalities. From the nondescript civilian group 
they find themselves varying in education from college graduates to 
those with only a year of high school. Their names— Mullen, a lawyer; 
Johnson, a truck driver; Cohen, a grocery clerk; Gerhart, just out of 
college with no job; Batson, a telephone lineman; and Smith, 
ex-CCC. From a parentage of many nations they have become mem- 
bers of the new United States Army. 

As they sit around in tents or barracks during the first evening, 
they review the hectic proceedings since leaving their different homes 
twelve hours before. 

“So, we’re jeeps, are we?” Mullen was not seeking an answer. 
That was some physical examination they gave us at the armory this 
morning. Army doctors had looked them over from head to foot. 
The stethoscope covered every inch of the chest and upper back 
and the heart and lungs were given a thorough testing; every man 
read the eye chart for a rating; hearing was tested; nose and throat 
examined; and then the doctor inspected for flat feet, and arch con- 
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ditions. The recruit’s height and weight were taken, and he was 
checked for abdominal troubles, and venereal diseases. Nervous and 
mental troubles are on the inspection list and before the candidates 
have been through the physical examination, 20 per cent of them are 
eliminated. A dentist probes into the mouths of the men and the 
chief doctor studies the pulse, blood pressure and the examination 
record to be sure that the inducted man is physically fit, or can be 
made so by the regular food, hours and exercise of the Army. 

Johnson laughingly told of his error when asked by the doctor if 
he had any scars. “Guess I had a little dirt in my ears because I told 
him, ‘No! but I have some cigarettes.’ ” 

Cohen, not to be outdone, said he overheard the examiners chuck- 
ling over one of their group of inductees. The medical examiner was 
asking the usual list of questions concerning physical condition. 
Without looking up, he asked one man: “Do you have any trouble 
with dyspepsia?” 

“Only when I try to spell it, sir!” was the applicant’s answer. 

The group in the tent laughed at Cohen’s story and continued 
their discussion of the day’s events. 

Psychologists had studied all the inducted men for mental defi- 
ciencies; a typist had filled out a record of each man’s occupations; 
and finally a corporal placed each finger and the thumb of the right 
hand on an ink pad and then pressed each finger in turn upon a 
sheet to record fingerprints. 

The speed of the examining groups at the armory had slowed down 
when the time came for the oath of enlistment before an American 
flag and a friendly captain who explained briefly what the men were 
subscribing to. Serious for the moment, the selectees raised their 
right hands and repeated: “I, . . . , do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America; that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all 
their enemies whomsoever; and that I will obey the President of the 
United States and the orders of the officers appointed over me, ac- 
cording to the rules and Articles of War.” 

The ceremony was completed within a minute and the officer said 
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Above: Winterized tents like these greeted many 
winter. Those who have entered the Army recently ha 

living conditions. 


Unoer Right: Each man s quahhcation cara is ni.cu uut ... ^ 

Seining the trainee’s occupations, athletic record and previous military 
training, he can be better fitted into a niche in the Army. 

Lower Left: The Army’s hard physical life demands that men have hearts that 

are in perfect shape. 


Lower Right: This selectee is having his blood pressure 
doctor at the induction center in his city. He looks as if 

off to camp that day. 
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with a smile, “Men, you're in the Army now. Life will be just what 
you make it.” 

The men in the tent sat on their steel cots for a while and then 
as the shadows lengthened prepared for bed. The sergeant called 
them all into the tent street and with a cot and bedding demonstrated 
how to make up a bed army-fashion. Several of the men tried the 
tucking in of the blankets and the smoothing of the sheets, but the 
bed was still a little rumpled. 

“There’s one other thing you’ve got to get right now too,” ex- 
claimed the sergeant. “Clean your messkits thoroughly. When you 
dip them into the soapy boiling water in the first tub get the food ofiF, 
then use the clean boiling water in the second tub to clean away the 
soapsuds. Soap left on your messkit can make you sicker than any- 
thing else you can think of. If you aren’t sure it’s off, rub sand in your 
messkit and scrub it off in the washroom. That’s all. The washroom’s 
down there. See that you use it.” 

In their preparation for bed, Mullen began to realize that his white 
shirt was dirty and rather flimsy for hard outdoor life. Smith from his 
CCC experience knew that an empty cigar box is a good container 
for toilet articles. Also he traveled light with only a few clothes to 
stuff into his barrack bag, the recruit’s clothes closet. Off duty he 
wore sensible leather moccasins built to withstand the walk over 
gravel and concrete to the washroom. He had dispensed with a bath- 
robe though some of the men wore them. Those with loud colors and 
stripes were stopped with a “Yoo-hoo, Harvard.” Smith was the only 
one to bring a small portable radio and the others listened to what he 
wanted. It was swing music for him and those who tired of it among 
his new tentmates didn’t ask him to change the program the first , 
night. Radio tastes show up though after a few days, just as do tastes 
in reading matter, and in methods of entertainment. 

At 6 A.M. reveille and the call of the sergeant brings all jeeps out 
of their beds to their roll call. Even in warm weather, the new men 
shiver a little in their light civilian clothing with its dewy incrusta- 
tion. In colder weather the heavier khaki clothing will be welcome in 
the early morning. 
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The sergeant looks gruff and sounds it too. “Back to your tents, 
you men, and police up. Do a good job or you’ll be on kitchen police." 
Every reference to cleaning up except of the person is called “polic- 
ing" in the militar)' jargon. For the individual, cleaning up is called 
“spooning up.” A corporal watches the morning job of police. Like 
the sergeant he is a noncommissioned officer, but called a noncom 
except in official documents. Tent or barrack floors are swept up; 
waste baskets are emptied of their load of cigarette butts; and beds 
are smoothed down. The recruits dash a broom across the floor and 
rush to the washroom for a quick shave and wash. The first mornings 
the time is much too short between the bugle calls for reveille and 
breakfast and the police of camp and spooning up of the person is 
not as complete as it will later have to be. 

After breakfast the jeeps are lined up and marched off to a long 
building to be “processed.” The intelligence test is first on the pro- 
gram. Though it cannot possibly measure selectees’ honesty, leader- 
ship capacity, experience in specific lines, educational training, and 
the like, the Army finds it helpful in classifying men so that round 
pegs can be put into round holes. The literate persons who can 
speak English (and this includes over 90 per cent of the men) are 
given arithmetic problems, and vocabulary tests. For the illiterate and 
non-English-speaking men many of whom have native talent, there 
are block visualization tests which bring out knowledge by pantomime 
and demonstration. 

During the first months of the classification tests, the Army found 
that it was getting “above the average citizens" in the service. From 
original studies made by personnel experts, the Army expected to find 
7 per cent with very superior intelligence in Group I; 24 per cent of 
superior intelligence in Group II; 38 per cent of average intelligence 
in Group III; 24 per cent of inferior intelligence in Group IV; and 
the remaining 7 per cent in Group V with very inferior intelligence. 

Tests of over 1 30,000 trainees all over the nation showed though 
that over 9 per cent were in Group I; almost 38 per cent in Group II; 
29 per cent in Group III; over 15 per cent in Group IV; and 8 per 
cent in Group V. It is interesting to note that Fort Dix figures for 
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selectees showed that Group I included ii per cent and Group II 
contained 42 per cent of the men, while Group V claimed only 6 
per cent. Fort Niagara reported 12 per cent of very superior intelli- 
gence (Group I) and only 3 to 4 per cent in Group V, 

Intelligence ratings furnish a fairly reliable index of each soldier’s 
capacity to learn, to think quickly and accurately, and to analyze 
situations. They indicate to a certain extent also the state of mental 
alertness and the probable ability of the trainee to understand 
orders and instructions. Schooling does not have complete influence 
upon these tests as many untutored men have innate capacities for 
intelligent action. Gall it horse sense. 

By these general intelligence tests, men are given an immediate 
and dependable classification which aids in discovering those eligible 
for advancement and for special training. For example the officer 
candidates selected after six months’ training are usually from Group 
I. Good noncommissioned officers and skilled craftsmen come from 
Groups II and III. Gonversely those persons below average intelli- 
gence are shown up and then assigned to special units, and of course 
some must be eliminated from the service as a burden. In this con- 
nection any trainee in the lower groups who wants to learn is given 
night schooling in English and other primary education. In making 
assignments to the various branches of the Army, these classification 
tests are a ready yardstick for giving to each unit a proper proportion 
of superior, average, and usable inferior men. 

The next information desired by the Army is secured by inter- 
viewers who talk to the selectee informally so as to obtain all the 
information possible to help the man and the Army dovetail better. 
One selectee presented the carbon copy of his papers to the inter- 
viewer who read that his features were as follows: 

Frame . . . Red; Color of hair . . . Blue; Color of Eyes . . . Ruddy; 

Complexion . . . No comment. 

The carbon copy of the induction papers had slipped. The inter- 
viewer said, “You stick with us, Private, and we’ll take any enemy, 
even men from Mars.” 
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The Soldier’s Qualification Card is a form calling for the name, 
race, birthplace, citizenship, educational qualifications, and linguistic 
ability of the selectee. All men who feel that they can speak a foreign 
language fluently are tested by an interviewer. Normally study of 
language in high school or college will be disregarded unless the 
student has learned sufficiently well to make him an able interpreter, 
or potential member of the Army intelligence section. 

After the candidate has given his marital status as married, single, 
divorced, he is asked what duty he desires in the Army. Many do not 
know what they particularly want to do, and yet many others speak 
right up and say “airplane mechanic,” “telephone switchboard 
operator,” or “machine gunner.” A man’s hobbies, his talent for fur- 
nishing public entertainment, and his experience in management of 
men, as head theater usher, or fraternity president, are recorded. 

One of the most important series of questions has to do with voca- 
tional skills. In the past there were many cases where the round peg 
was put in a square hole. Today though the emphasis is upon effi- 
ciency in utilizing civilian skills whenever possible. Each candidate’s 
main occupation is determined and the interviewer inquires for exact 
information as to the character, and type of work and time spent in 
that occupation. How good were you in the job? is the next question. 
The Army classifies men as “skilled,” “semi-skilled,” or “unskilled.” 
In order to maintain a standard of classification, the Army tests men 
by trade examination whenever possible. Naturally some men tend 
to overrate themselves while others are too modest. 

The trade tests are oral, picture, performance, or written. The oral 
test is a list of questions upon the skill which the selectee gives as his 
main occupation; pictures are used to show the tools used in a certain 
job and the device upon which the work is normally done. If for in- 
stance the candidate is a radio technician, pictures of radio circuits 
are shown. Performance tests are done with the actual tools and 
material used in the job named, while written tests are question and 
answer examinations with the selectee asked to check the correct 
answer among three or four shown. 

The men in the tent group compared answers on the questions 
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concerning previous military experience. Mullen had had Reserve 
Officers Training Course in college, while Johnson had served one 
“hitch" of three years in the Army several years previous. Smith is 
given credit for his CCC training. 

From one room to another in the processing station, or “Empo- 
rium” as it is called, the selectees move on what seems an endless 
chain. From the interviewing room the men take away the idea that 
they will be placed efficiently in this new Army. The dragnet of the 
Selective Service Act and volunteer system brings into the Army a 
great variety of workers. There are salesmen and clerks, typists, cooks, 
electricians, engineers, machinists, mechanics, pharmacists— all the 
hundreds of occupations in which young men are present. The Army 
today is a huge corporation, highly industrialized, and in need of all 
types of men except salesmen accustomed to direct selling. The list 
of occupations runs from machine gunners, through bridge builders, 
to clerks and cooks. The Army must not only look for that one soldier 
on the fighting line but for the five soldiers behind the lines to keep 
him in fighting trim. As a result the modern Army is a mixed organi- 
zation of trained men, with the number of specialists running from 
20 per cent in the Infantry to well over 50 per cent in the Signal 
Corps, Air Force, Armored Force, Ordnance Department and Corps 
of Engineers, 

From census figures the Army had worked out prior to the emer- 
gency expectancy tables for young men in each major occupation in 
each of the Army Corps Areas. For instance these tables showed that 
for the Army’s requirements of 25 cooks per thousand soldiers, the 
Northeastern and West Coast sections could furnish more cooks 
under thirty years of age per thousand men. Perhaps the large number 
of eating establishments accounts for the higher percentage in those 
areas. While the trainees are in the Reception Centers, clerks are 
figuring the number of cooks needed in the various divisions of the 
Army and transfers, for instance, cooks from the New York area to the 
South to fill the vacancies. 

In addition the Army has tables which show the number of each 
occupational group needed in each branch of the Army per thousand 
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Upper Left; Soldiers today are assured 
far better shoes than in the past. This 
selectee is holding a 6fty-pound load to 
determine how much his feet spread when 
ready to march with full equipment. The 
Lieutenant is making certain that his 
soldier is satisfied with his new shoes. 

Upper Right: The blouse, or jacket, comes 
in dozens of stock sizes so that every 
soldier can be fitted in neat-appearing 
uniforms. Tailoring refinements are usu- 
ally made by the company or regimental 
tailor. 

Left; Every soldier shaves every day in 
the large bathrooms built for each unit. 
Each man has either an improvised or a 
special toilet kit. 
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men. This great sorting process is going on almost as the line of 
selectees moves out the door of the interviewing room into the other 
parts of the “Emporium." Around the edges of the large yellow card 
are small holes about an eighth of an inch apart. Each hole represents 
a vocation or qualification. Clerks for example have one hole on the 
edge of the card and this hole is left entire so that when all the cards 
are filed, all clerks can be picked out merely by pushing a long rod 
through the clerk hole and all other cards fall away. At one of the 
Reception Centers it was found that only i6 per cent of the men 
lacked some special qualification. With 272 classifications to select 
from it is fairly certain that most men will be placed in a familiar job 
dependent of course on the laws of supply and demand. Within a 
few days therefore the selectees will be assigned to branches of the 
Army like Infantry, Air Force, Armored Force, Coast Artillery and 
so forth in all sections of the country. 

The next move in the processing station is to the medical center. 
With arms bared, the selectee walks along and at one spot feels the 
cool touch of alcohol or iodine upon his arms and almost without 
realizing it he has been lightly pricked with a needle— vaccinated 
against smallpox— in one arm, and a needle injected into a vein in 
the other where serum to immunize against typhoid fever is inserted. 
The latter vaccination or inoculation is given in a series of three 
several days apart, and in alternate arms. 

Then stripped down, the men move into the clothing supply room 
where they pass a long counter. Into their barrack bags, which they 
have brought along, go heavy underwear, socks, shirts, jackets, 
trousers, shoes, and overcoats. The long underwear is good for many 
laughs, and is jokingly referred to as “John L’s." Today's soldier is 
better clothed than in 1917 and his entire uniform is of better qual- 
ity. Also the shoes are fitted by the latest type foot-sizing instruments. 
The blouses are fairly loose fitting, bi-swing back style contrasted with 
the choke-collar, snug outfit of 1917. Overcoats are long and well 
made, while the raincoats are of good civilian quality material. In a 
short time, every man is dressed completely in a new outfit. While 
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the hightop, thick-soled shoes are being broken in, some commanders 
allow their men to wear brown civilian shoes. 

After the noon meal, referred to officially as dinner, because it is 
the heaviest meal of the day— they’re all filling and complete to keep 
the hard-working trainees on their toes physically— the sergeant calls 
the men into the area outside the tents or cantonment for their first 
drill period. “Squads right!”, that bugaboo of 1917, is gone. There is 
nothing in its place as the new streamlined squad drill goes in for 
single lines and the most basic types of facings in ranks and turns for 
the entire unit. 

“Atten-SHUNl” The top sergeant bites off the last syllable with 
terrific emphasis. The selectees know what he means but their execu- 
tion of his command is not uniform. “Keep your head and eyes 
straight to the front down there.” The sergeant is annoyed. “And 
now look down at your feet. Make a forty-five degree angle between 
your feet with the heels together.” Some of the men are slow to 
translate the half-right angle for their feet but after a demonstration 
by the sergeant all the men get the idea. The facings, right, left and 
about, are carefully explained by the drill master and some of the 
trainees have difficulty. By 4 p.m. all are satisfied that the drill day 
has been sufficiently long. 

On their cots, or “bunks,” in Army lingo, the trainees take off their 
shoes and socks to rest their feet. Gripes are in the air, including 
everything from the interviewers of the morning to the drill sergeant 
of the afternoon. There are many good descriptions of the gripes of 
Caesar’s legions. From that time has dated the expression that when 
a soldier is complaining, all’s well. When they’re sullen, watch out. 

Retreat comes after the men have had their showers and a change 
of shirts and socks. As the flag comes down after the gun salute, the 
men stand at attention, with their drill sergeant saluting for the 
group. 

Chow follows quickly and the selectees dig into hot slum, hot 
coffee and dessert with real enthusiasm. 

After supper the men lounge around their tent. Mullen and Smith 
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write home; Johnson in rapturous phrases pictures his girl to whom he 
is writing. About eight o’clock Smith folds up his writing paper and 
says: “Well, gang, they put on good shows at the Reception Center. 
It’s free and we might as well go.” 

The talent at the amateur vaudeville comes from the men in the 
Reception Center and includes not only a swing band but also every 
type of entertainer from magicians to tap dancers. Everyone has a 
good time and when the show closes all stand and sing the Star- 
Spangled Banner. Taps and lights out follow soon afterward and the 
men turn in with dreams of interviews on occupations, of drill, of 
home. 

Finally, having passed through the great channelization process, 
the selectees and volunteers emerge within four to five days as re- 
cruits for the fighting or combat arms— Air Force, Armored Force, 
Cavalry, Coast Artillery, Engineer Corps, Field Artillery, Infantry, 
and Signal Corps; or they emerge as recruits for the services— Quar- 
termaster supply units. Ordnance, and Medical Departments. Of 
every hundred men entering the Army, the Infantry obtains the 
largest number, 28, followed by the Field Artillery with 14, and the 
Air Force and Coast Artillery with 13 each. The Medical Depart- 
ment requires 7 men of each hundred entering the Army; the Engi- 
neer and Quartermaster Corps, 6 each, the Armored Force, 4; 
Cavalry and Signal Corps, 3 each; and the Ordnance, 2. All the other 
service like the Inspector General's, the Judge Advocate General’s, 
and the Adjutant General’s Departments account for the other one 
member among one hundred recruits. 

On the last day in the Reception Center, the tentmates who have 
begun to know one another quite well say farewell as each one swings 
off to a new station. One or two are going to the Field Artillery at 
Fort Bragg, another is remaining at Fort Dix to join the Infantry 
Division, others are off for Fort Benning to join eventually an armored 
division or the parachute troops. “Thirteen weeks of recruit training 
ahead,” they chorus as they break up their tent group. 
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ARMY LIFE-TWENTY-FOURS A DAY 


By train and by truck, 

recruits roll into Fort Banning, Georgia, for their Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Center course of thirteen weeks. All over the Army, 
other men fresh from Reception Centers are beginning the same 
course of recruit instruction in a branch of the Army determined by 
the needs of the service and previous civilian occupations. The first 
step in the making of a soldier is commenced. Recruits learn to ac- 
custom themselves to military environment, while also acquiring 
skill in the care, handling, and firing of weapons. Every man in com- 
bat arms with a fighting assignment, as differentiated from a specialist 
assignment as cook, clerk, or mechanic, is put through a thirteen- 
week training schedule. This period of individual training is similar 
to that for the novice football player. The latter must learn the rules 
of the game, know the discipline of his training, learn his job thor- 
oughly, whether running guard or fullback. He must know the funda- 
mentals of blocking, tackling, and ball handling. The Army is little 
different. 

New faces are everywhere as the recruits march into barracks, or 
cantonment buildings, with their barrack bags over their shoulders. 
The cantonment buildings are laid out in symmetrical lines with each 
company in a separate locality with its mess hall, recreation building 
and toilet facilities close by. In their home for the three months to 
come, men are again assigned folding steel cots, bedding, packs, 
semi-automatic or Garand rifles, gas masks and special equipment 
like hats and rubber boots. The dormitory rooms in barracks contain 
63 men living on two floors in a building normally 80x30 feet. The 
cots are spaced according to a determined amount of area for each 
man and all sleep alternately head and foot. The higher noncommis- 
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sioned officers sleep in separate rooms while the corporals sleep 
alongside their squad members in the large room. Foot lockers or 
trunks are issued to each man and his unit imprinted upon it in block 
letters. Into this locker goes the equipment that has been in his bar- 
rack bag. Thereafter, that all-purpose bag will contain dirty laundry, 
work clothes— either blue denim or the new green herringbone twilled 
material, perhaps some leftover civilian clothing. Though the rifle 
is issued to each man he cannot keep it alongside him but must 
place it in the arms rack which is kept locked and the key in pos- 
session of the sergeant on duty. 

“Now that we’re here, what’s ahead of us?” one of the men shouts 
from his cot. 

“Don’t worry,” says another. “They’ll tell us in time.” “The clerk 
in the first sergeant’s room has a chart showing our schedule for the 
next thirteen weeks, but I wouldn’t go browsing around that office 
unless you’re sure the first sergeant is out.” 

Recruit training is planned in broad outline by the War Depart- 
ment but the local commander may vary the program to suit local 
conditions or the learning capacity of the men. The training for the 
first ten weeks is for the individual to acquaint him with his rifle and 
his new life. Then follows two weeks of battalion training in which 
the recruits get a taste of the coordination expected of them as they 
move out as soldiers into the national Army. The last week steps up 
the training so that recruits are acting as members of a regiment in 
their tactical training. 

Fort Benning, Georgia, is a huge, well-equipped post exhibiting the 
Army's expansion. Where once there were 1,500 permanent build- 
ings on the reservation, 2,000 temporary ones have been added, 
mostly of wooden cantonment construction. The thirty firing ranges 
for Infantry and Field Artillery troops have been tripled. Instead of 
one central group of buildings surrounded by vast expanses of good 
maneuvering ground, there are now on Denning’s 1 50,000 acres sev- 
eral encampments, some of them several miles from the main portion 
of the reservation. 

The encampment areas are kept clean under the supervision of 
both the commander of troops and the sanitation officer. The area 
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always looks neat and the medical inspector assures that the cooks in 
the mess hall to the attendants in the hospital are spic and span. 

The fifty thousand troops at Benning include not only Reception 
Center and Replacement Training Center soldiers but a streamlined, 
completely motorized, Infantry division, an armored division, para- 
chute troops, large numbers of Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, 
Engineer, Field Artillery, anti-tank, Air Force men. Ten thousand 
civilians are constantly employed to keep the post in operation. They 
work as carpenters, plumbers, theater employees, store clerks, and in 
dozens of other service positions. 

The jeeps’ first thought upon reaching one of the huge Army posts 
is why and how it got where it is. Every post has a different history. 
Those in the mid-West and Far West were originally outposts to 
guard settlers from the Indians; those in the South are in most cases 
either pioneer forts. World War I sites picked because of their cli- 
mate, or present-day sites picked for their advantage in year-round 
training. Many of the encampments were selected because the land 
in sufficient amount was for sale at low prices. Some of the posts were 
originally gifts of citizens or of cities. Today’s posts are called “forts” 
if they have permanent construction and have been constantly garri- 
soned by troops, and “camps” if they have been employed for part- 
time training previously or are new during the present emergency. 
Camp Blanding, Florida, for instance was originally a State National 
Guard encampment vastly expanded in the present great increase of 
the Army; Camp Roberts, California, as well as many of the camps 
like Croft in Carolina and Beauregard in Louisiana are new from the 
ground up. 

Westover Field, near Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, was selected 
as an Air Corps post and built from bare land. Camp Stewart, 
Georgia, like most other Coast Artillery posts is along coastline, se- 
lected in this case because there is plenty of room to shoot anti- 
aircraft guns out into the ocean without interrupting shipping. 

Field Artillery posts like Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, were selected for their open spaces where the biggest land 
cannon could be fired without detriment to nearby cities or to cul- 
tivated lands. 
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When the recruit first steps into one of these giant Army reserva- 
tions where Replacement Training Centers are located, he has the 
feeling of being lost. Not only is the “city” of twenty to fifty thousand 
men organized differently from anything at home, but the environ- 
ment and the schedule are bewildering. 

The impression a soldier gets at his first post during recruit train- 
ing is conditioned in some ways by his lack of knowledge of what is 
expected of him. Life is strange at first because of the many rules, 
the way of life in the Army. “Getting hep” to Army methods can in 
some measure be quickened by knowing what faces the recruit. 

In entering military life, the recruit will save himself a lot of grief 
if he makes a good impression from the first day. A few tips on Army 
life may therefore be in order. For instance a rookie may write to his 
family that he is being maltreated— that he does all the dirty work for 
his company, that he is always under restrictions. The fault usually is 
not all on the side of the Army or of the man. That recruit may have 
arrived at camp with a sullen, or with a wise-guy, temperament. If 
some of these men would analyze the situation they might say to 
themselves that if they had acted as they have in the Army while 
starting to work for Sears Roebuck or the A & P, they probably would 
have been given their pay check and a good-by in a hurry. But the 
Army signs a man for a definite period. Not all are willing to be led; 
not all are willing to follow. As a result the marriage of a man to his 
uniform may not “take” until compromises have been thrashed out, 
until the man has taken a lot of latrine digging details, potato peeling 
formations, and won over his noncoms from their early dislike of his 
attitude. 

There are so many men to be trained, so little time to forge a 
modern army, that every Joe Zilch cannot be carefully taken aside and 
the necessity for wearing his uniform correctly carefully explained to 
him. Wavell, the British General, was deadly serious in Africa when 
he saw a soldier not wearing his pith helmet. When asked why he 
was so testy about this seemingly little point, he explained that in the 
desert fighting a man who lost his helmet or did not wear it was a 
casualty. The careless loss of men in this way might endanger the 
lives of many other men through the depletion of a unit. 
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The recruit then should look forward to his training not with wild 
dreams about its terrible aspects but should realize that like every- 
thing else “to know is not to fear.” Soldiers quickly learn the ways 
of Army life, and with understanding and familiarity they come to 
feel that the Army brings security and that it is not a petty, mean 
w'ay of life looking to individual demoralization. An American Army 
must be one of individuals and upon personal initiative derives its 
greatest strength. But in order to cooperate, to work together, there 
must be some degree of uniformity. Soldiers must be able to work 
alongside men from other units with complete assurance that they 
will understand the others’ methods of doing things. 

The selectees entering the Army are fine men, well educated and 
ready to do their job as they see it. As soon as they put on their uni- 
form they should have no fear that they will not measure up as 
soldiers. For one thing there is no way of determining that they are 
not professional soldiers for their uniform is exactly that of the regu- 
lar. An old first sergeant frankly confessed his amazement at the 
selective service recruits. His adding machine had broken and he 
was having some difficulty adding the long columns of figures for the 
amounts owed by the members of the organization for laundry, hair 
cuts. Post Exchange coupons and tailoring, all of which was to be 
collected from the monthly pay envelopes. The clerk brought in two 
recruits who had offered their help. In a few minutes they had added 
the sheet and proved its correctness. One had been a bookkeeper, the 
other a certified accountant. The new soldier then is making a defi- 
nite contribution to the Army and the old soldiers and officers 
realize it. 

As the selectee enters Army life he wonders what the point of the 
professional soldier is toward him. The new soldier wants to know 
what it is like. As he approaches his new life he should look for its 
solutions just as he would in a civilian job. Attention to duty is the 
Army way of expressing what in civilian life is called dependability. 
That is the man who becomes a soldier must respect the regulations 
and the Army’s way. The young man who enters business approaches 
his first job with the question, how am I going to act? In the same 
way recruits should approach the Army. It isn’t necessary to go to the 
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noncoms and the officers in order to find out. The old drill sergeant 
will let a recruit know soon enough. They have been in the Army for 
a long time; they know the Army and they know their job. They are 
loyal and they are exacting. Usually they are said to be tough but this 
is only another way of saying they are serious about their job of 
making good soldiers quickly in time of emergency. They will work 
hard with recruits because their efficiency is measured by their ability 
to turn out good soldiers. Naturally if their charges refuse to cooper- 
ate or resist their instruction in a passive way they take the measures 
at their control to make such a man a good soldier. In order to teach 
some men they probably have to be a little bit rough in order to 
gain adherence to their exacting requirements. 

This relationship between noncoms and recruits is well explained 
in The Army Way. When the authors asked a group of crack drill 
sergeants what they most wanted in a recruit, they answered without 
hesitation. They asked that the men keep their lips buttoned up and 
their ears open. Excuses are not wanted nor are wise guys. The 
authors of this excellent booklet also reported asking a recruit of 
several weeks his advice to recruits. The good-humored private 
stated that they must learn to obey and keep their mouths shut. 
Naturally there is much more to the business of getting along in the 
Army. The man who can take it, who can be cheerful, no matter how 
tough the going is, is an asset to his unit. In ranks and out of ranks 
a soldier should be neat and clean. It is almost a truism in the Army 
that a soldier’s appearance is an excellent guide to his ability. The 
man who keeps his uniform, bunk and equipment clean finds favor 
in the eyes of all soldiers above him, and when promotions are 
handed out, he is certain to be considered. 

Of course when a soldier is being cheerful, he should not make 
friends too quickly. Probably all but 5 per cent of his company are 
fine men, the kind who are decent men from fine homes but as in 
factory, shop, office, or college dormitory there are a few bad eggs. 
The recruit will not be wanting any tie with them so that is why old 
soldiers advise the recruit to make friends slowly. Most every young 
American wants to be a regular fellow. As men, recruits will want to 
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enter into the games and doings of other men. Kipling said wisely 
that soldiers are not plaster saints. A good soldier knows when to 
stop, whether over beer or poker. 

Most Army posts follow the liquor laws of the State in which they 
are located, though the strongest drink allowed at any regular jX)st is 
beer. It is sold as cheaply as possible at the Post Exchange and every 
safeguard is taken that no man off-duty enjoys this privilege beyond 
a point where he is a nuisance to his unit. Drunkenness is a great 
crime in the Army court-martial system, and the penalties for intoxi- 
cation at the post or on duty are drastic. 

One good way to meet the right men in the Army is to go out for 
sports. Unless you are exceptionally good you probably will not be 
able to make the post team in boxing, baseball, or basketball, but 
there are regimental, battalion and company teams that need many 
athletes. Besides meeting other interested men, sports create interest 
and also build up your company spirit. 

When men live together in large groups like the Army they begin 
to delight in putting out rumors of inspections to come, of moves to 
other areas, about weekend passes being cancelled. This liking for 
rumor is an oddity of Army life. The fertile imagination of the men 
is challenged by the speed at which a “good rumor” can pass from 
one end of a camp to the other in a few hours. Rumors of sailing 
were common in the last War, and some rumors become actually 
damaging to morale. Some commanders solved the problem by put- 
ting up huge blackboards and posting a prize for the best rumor of 
the week. Each soldier with a “good rumor” wrote it on the board 
and naturally the rumors became humorous rather than serious. 

Food for “rumor hounds” is often given by such happenings as 
occurred at a post in Oregon this year. The men were digging their 
way out of snow and ice when one day they were all marched to the 
Quartermaster supply warehouse to draw featherweight underwear 
and cotton clothing. Oldtimers sniffed once and shouted, “Panama.” 
And Panama it was. 

In the Army your pay will never be large but if properly used will 
go a long way. For one thing a soldier’s clothing is furnished and all 
his services are at reasonable prices. His laundry will cost a great deal 
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less than in civil life, his cleaning and pressing, as well as hair cuts 
and shoe repair will all be done within his own unit by fellow 
soldiers who for a nominal charge perform these duties in their spare 
time. At the Post Exchange, or Army store, the soldier can buy the 
goods to be found in a general store at reasonable cost. A soldier 
therefore when he steps up to the pay table should have been able to 
pay his ordinary expenses with from ten to fifteen dollars of his pay. 
All above that is his. Many men save their money carefully so that 
they will be able to go on leave when their turn comes. Recruits un- 
fortunately soon find that they can buy all sorts of things in the Army 
on “jawbone” or credit. On $21 a month for the recruit period, the 
pay won’t go far if it is used for credit on everything from radios to 
tennis rackets and presents for the girl at home. One experienced offi- 
cer suggests that each man draw “canteen checks,” or Post Exchange 
coupons to pay for what is actually needed. Then pay cash for 
“luxuries” and at the end of the month there’ll be a smile and some 
money at the pay table. 

The story is told of one recruit who came to the first sergeant sev- 
eral times the first month for canteen checks until his limit set by the 
company commander had been reached and still the man wanted 
more. The sergeant asked the soldier what he was doing with his 
money and coupons. 

“Well sergeant, I’ve gone through twelve dollars I brought with 
me besides the coupons. The meals at the Post Exchange are not 
cheap especially when a man’s hungry.” 

The first sergeant gulped, “Aren’t the meals in the company good 
enough for you?” 

“The company mess,” countered the rookie. “Are those meals 
free?” 

“Policing up” is one of the Army’s constant jobs. Cleanliness is 
sought after and is a guide to the discipline of the units. The recruit 
might as well join in with this policing whether it be picking up 
cigarette butts, scrubbing the mess hall, or sweeping the washroom. 
All these jobs, as well as guard tours and KP are run on a roster. 
It is the fair way to handle the unpleasant side of Army life and the 
recruit will do well to realize that there is no sense in beefing about 
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his getting more work than the next man. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred it isn’t so, and it’s the recruit who loses in the estimation of 
the company commander, the sergeants and his fellow recruits. 

All of Army life is scheduled. Here’s a sample for a daily list of 
calls: 

Reveille, First Call.. 5:30 A. M. Assembly.. 5:45 A. M. 


Breakfast 6:00 A. M. 

Sick Call — Fatigue Call 6:30 A. M. 

Mail Call 10:00 A. M. 

Recall from Training 11:30 A. M. 

Dinner 12:00 Noon 

Fatigue Call 1 :oo P. M. 

Mail Call 3:30 P. M. 

Recall from Training 4:00 P. M. 

Retreat 5:00 P. M. 

Supper 5:05 P. M. 

Tattoo 10:00 P. M. 

Taps 11:00 P. M. 


The entire schedule is run off using bugle calls to summon every- 
one. A recruit will soon know the usual calls and will learn to an- 
ticipate them so that he will be dressed and ready when the time 
comes for drill, field exercises, retreat, and taps. So far no soldier has 
ever missed chow call or mail call. The latter put into verse by the 
soldiers is: “I got a letter. I got a letter, and all you got was a postal 
card.” 

If you have visitors at an Army post it is well to see that they fol- 
low not only the rules of the Army post but that they act as any guest 
would in civil life. Usually rooms can be rented at the hostess house 
on the post and they are open to soldiers’ guests as long as their 
conduct is such as not to offend others. Recruits should be certain 
that their guests understand the Army system of noncoms and offi- 
cers so that there will not be any embarrassment caused by them. In 
some cases families and friends want to meet their soldier’s officer 
and this is fine in itself but just as you would not expect a business 
executive to know the private life of his workingmen, neither should 
you expect the officer to want to spend the visiting day discussing the 
intimate problems of his soldiers. Visitors should also be given some 
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idea of the hours for meals and other military formations so that they 
will not interfere with the schedule. 

Recruits then in their first days should know what to expect in 
expenses that should be taken from their pay and should have some 
idea how best to deal with the noncoms and officers placed over them. 
In dealing with these superiors there are certain forms under the 
heading of military courtesy and discipline. The phrase sounds as if it 
is something very much out of the ordinary. In civilian life courtesy 
boils down to looking out for the interests of others. It is much the 
same in military life though the forms appear sometimes to take 
courtesy out of its natural sphere. Respect for authority is a tradition 
whether on a football squad or in a business corporation. Naturally 
in the Army such courtesy which is a forerunner of discipline is 
doubly important for without discipline an Army is nothing more 
than an armed mob— dangerous in peace time, worthless in war. 

The military salute has since the days of knighthood been a greet- 
ing between friends. Though the soldier salutes first the officer will 
return that “highball” just as smartly as it is given. When a soldier 
can hold his head up and salute smartly everyone knows he has pride 
in his profession and in his organization. The salute is a privilege 
which only soldiers in good standing may execute. 

When in formation the officer salutes for his men. When in civil- 
ian dress the officer is still entitled to a soldier’s salute especially 
when the two are known to one another. Saluting is done at the 
usual marching or walking pace and if a soldier is running he should 
drop to a walk before saluting. In a conversation between officer and 
soldier the salute is given at the end of the meeting. If the officer 
passes a group of soldiers the leader of the group or the soldier who 
first notices the officer calls them to attention. All soldiers salute if 
they are not in formation. 

Because the salute is given only when in places where greetings 
are exchanged the formal movement of the hand is unnecessary when 
playing a game, eating, riding in a public conveyance, or attending 
a social function or amusement. 

When soldiers are under arms, with rifle belt and other equipment, 
they do not take off their hat to enter the office of an officer. The 
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procedure is as follows: The soldier knocks before entering and upon 
the answer walks into the office until within two paces of the desk 
where he stops and salutes. The soldier’s words are: “Sir, Private 
Doe reports as directed,” or, “Sir, Private Doe has the first sergeant’s 
permission to speak to the company commander.” When the busi- 
ness is finished, the soldier steps back a pace, salutes and withdraws 
after an about face. 

Other points about military courtesy to be remembered are that 
soldiers in a room such as an office or a workshop continue their 
work; if in a mess hall they stop eating though remaining seated. The 
men at work outside do not salute passing officers though the non- 
coms in charge salute for the group if not engaged at the moment. 

When the National Anthem is played all soldiers on foot come to 
attention facing the music, saluting from the first to the last note of 
the music. Drivers of vehicles sit at attention during the anthem 
but occupants must alight and salute the flag. 

Discipline is said to be a mental attitude which makes for obedi- 
ence under all conditions. As the recruit said to the drill sergeant he 
would advise any new soldier to obey. Within the Army discipline 
means orderly effort or teamwork. Every soldier knows his team 
will operate successfully if every man does his share. Orders come 
down from headquarters and everyone springs to his post. There is 
an instinctive confidence in all soldiers if they see their comrades 
doing their job. A disciplined outfit in the Army is usually apparent 
by the smartness and neatness of the soldiers, by the respect of the 
men for their leaders, and the willingness of all concerned whether 
soldier or officer to execute orders capably and quickly. 

F’or the recruit, saluting and military discipline become part of his 
life. He comes to take them for granted. But food in the Army is 
never taken for granted. It is on the soldier’s mind most of the day 
and the modern Army, motorized though it be, still “marches on its 
stomach.” Soldiers are quick to brag about the excellence of their 
cooks and mess sergeants, and just as quick to complain when the 
food is not served well or when the menu is not diversified. To men 
accustomed to choosing their own meals it takes some time to accus- 
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Above: At Retreat the flag is brought 
down while every movement stops for a 
moment. The troops stand at “Parade 
Rest.” 


Right; The “Retreat” gun, signaling the 
end of the day’s work, caught this soldier 
atop a tent frame being prepared for its 
canvas covering. 
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tom themselves to the Army’s system of serving one seleetion only of 
meat and vegetables. In the interests of economy the menus can con- 
tain only one meat course and one or two vegetables per meal. If they 
are well cooked and the various meals are rotated cleverly the men 
are satisfied. Appetites are never cause for worry in the Army. Open 
air, lots of exercise and regular hours bring in a hungry pack of 
soldiers when the cry “chow” is given. At the Reception Center 
soldiers ate out of messkits, but in the Replacement Training Center 
meals are usually served on the cafeteria system from aluminum or 
china plates. In many organizations there is a place at table for every 
man and at meal hours the food is placed upon the table much as in 
any boarding house, college eating hall, or fraternity house. The 
quantities of food in the Army are always large. It is the pride of 
every mess sergeant that his men get plenty to eat. 

Below is a sample menu to show what soldiers eat: 

Breakfast: Fresh fruit, cereals with milk, French toast, butter 

and syrup, sausages and coffee. 

Dinner: Vegetable soup, roast beef, mashed potatoes, lettuce 

and tomato salad with mayonnaise, rolls and butter, 
iced tea. 

Supper: Soup, baked frankfurters, lima beans, bread, butter, 

jam and coffee. 

Typically American is the exaggeration or minimization in the 
soldier humor. Soldiers like to tell one or more variations of the 
story about how the mess sergeant is starving them. For example, 
recruits tell of an Indian rookie stalking majestically into the kitchen, 
plate in hand. He cornered the cook on shift. “You slice um beef.” 

“Yes, I sliced that beef,” acknowledged the cook. “Why, what’s 
wrong with it? ” 

“Um! You damn near miss um!” 

In the field whether on maneuvers or daily training exercise soldiers 
are often fed from kitchens on trucks. The stoves burning gasoline or 
wood cook the meal while en route to the noon-day rendezvous. In 
big pots and pans the meal is then doled out to the men into their 
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messkits. Most soldiers are quite enthusiastic about hot meals in the 
field in place of box lunches of sandwiches and fruit. 

Many will ask how is the food standardized, where is it obtained 
and how do they figure out how much to give the men. The basis of 
the Army system is the ration which is the amount of food per day 
for each man. This ration in kind after delivery to the mess sergeant 
is his to do with as best he can. The foods have been ordered by the 
Quartermaster officers to fit a certain menu but the mess sergeant is 
free to try to diversify the menus. For maneuvers when it is difficult 
to bring in kitchen trucks near the troops, each man is issued a new 
canned ration of articles like slum, vegetables and chocolate, along 
with solidified coffee. In the field the food can be eaten as is, or can 
be warmed over a fire and only a little canteen water is necessary to 
make the coffee. The Quartermaster with some justice can say that 
the American Army is the best fed in history and also the best fed 
in the world. Oldtimers in the American Army would probably be 
highly amused at the careful dietary treatment of present-day soldiers 
as compared to their meals of baked beans, corn willy, hardtack, and 
watery canned vegetables. 

The medical care of today’s soldiers is quite in line with the new 
standards of food service. Not only are soldiers carefully checked 
before entrance into the Army but subsequent checks are made on 
their teeth, and in search of communicable diseases. Commanding 
officers are solicitous for their soldiers’ health. They guard against 
unnecessary fatigue and examine the men’s feet on long marches. 
Each day there is sick call at the hospital for all men. The Army 
hospitals have the latest and finest equipment, and since their work 
is with a special group of the nation’s manhood, the doctors can 
specialize in their diseases and injuries. 

On every Army post, medical officers make periodic sanitary in- 
spections. In each kitchen the inspector checks the cooks’ medical 
certificates showing that they are free from communicable diseases, 
inspects the cleanliness of their clothing, looks at their hands and 
fingernails. The utensils, storage room, refrigerator, and dining room 
are gone over with a practiced eye. Outside the mess hall, the in- 
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Above: In camp, soldiers of the Replacement Training Center eat from 
aluminum plates with divided spots for meat, potatoes, and vegetables. 
Left; Breakfast in barracks is often served in the kitchen where each soldier 
gets his flapjacks or eggs right off the stove. 

Right: Peeling spuds is part of the KP’s duty— here’s a new angle to an 

old shot. 
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spector checks tlie sewage disposal system, and then follows the gar- 
bage and trash disposal out to the incinerator and dump, respectively. 

Following the inspection of installations, the men’s personal hy- 
giene is a part of the medico’s work. Is the elothing too hot or too 
cold? Are the men getting sufficient ventilation at night? Is the litter 
being picked up off the streets? Are the flies and other insects being 
eliminated? These and other answers are part of his inspection list 
for the care of the health. 

Personal hygiene is part of every reeruit’s early instruction. The 
basic elements of hygiene are known to all decent and intelligent 
people, but there seems on occasion to be a reaction when men 
gather in large groups as in the Army. Paradoxically hygiene is far 
more important than when men live in small groups. Usually can- 
tonment washrooms are not as handy nor as private as in civilian life. 
As the result some men are too lazy to take the baths which are neces- 
sary when leading an active life. When showers are available, soldiers 
should take daily baths. If some are negligent the rest of the group 
will often help the offender get his bath. Normally, too, any such 
group is not going to be too gentle and the man requested to get a 
bath and failing to do so may be stripped and scrubbed. Shower 
baths or streams while on maneuvers are not always available so that 
oftentimes soldiers get dirty and sweaty and stay that way for several 
days. What water they have must be conserved for such important 
necessities as foot bathing and for the washing of hands, face and 
teeth. 

Soldiers like baseball players should be meticulous in the care of 
their feet. Their shoes should be well-fitted, yet large enough to give 
free play to the museles developed by walking. Feet grow fast in an 
active life and officers have been told to inspect shoes for size weekly. 
New shoes should never be worn except around camp in off-hours. 
Light woolen socks without holes or darned spots should be put on 
clean each day. Army foot powder should be used daily until the 
feet have hardened, a process which can be hastened by using an 
alum solution dip. Toenails must be cut square across. 

As soon as large groups are brought together constipation seems 
to result quickly and frequently. In most cases it is caused by the 
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change in routine habits and in the different food and exercise in the 
Army. Regularity then is an essential to good health and all recruits 
are instructed in this phase of hygiene by their commanding officer. 

Sex hygiene is particularly important. The Army avoids recruiting 
men with the worst venereal diseases in order to protect its members. 
The same protection applies in service, as inspections are made of all 
men monthly. TTiose who contract venereal diseases are not soldiers 
in good standing. The cases are treated carefully but the soldier loses 
his pay and the respect of his fellows. Venereal disease in the Army 
according to the latest reports is far lower than in any civilian cross 
section. Soldiers are warned against such diseases and many com- 
manders bring up the subject every pay day because that seems to be 
the most dangerous time in the month. 

From a psychological standpoint the Army Morale Section, chap- 
lains and recreation officers on posts, and the United Service Or- 
ganization off the posts are attacking the problem from the positive 
angle by stimulating interest in healthful amusements like dances 
with neighborhood girls. 

Methods of securing adherence to hygienic rules do not usually 
follow the punishment route but other aspects of Army life are gov- 
erned by rules which punish many acts which are unpunished in 
private life. Recruits accustomed to talking back to employers find 
that it is insubordination in the Army. Refusing to obey lawful or- 
ders of superiors is a major offense. In barracks’ life many small acts 
or omissions are punishable because they interfere with the harmony 
of life for the entire command. Men who insist on keeping the com- 
pany awake half the night are sometimes dealt with by the members 
of the group. If not, the case is taken to the commanding officer and 
the offenders assigned extra duty. 

Regulations and rules of military law— the Articles of War— must 
be learned in the Army. Adherence to them is the stuff of discipline. 
Honesty in word and deed is required of soldiers. First sergeants and 
company commanders take pride in a unit that has no theft or 
cheating. When items are stolen the entire company is on guard. 
Petty larceny as defined in the civil code is a more considerable 
offense in military life. One of the biggest headaches among a unit of 
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soldiers is AWOL’S, or absence without official lea\e. I lomesickness, 
too much to drink, lovesickness, all of these seem to drive men un- 
thinkingly “over the hill,’’ as the soldiers term AWOL. Every recruit 
is reminded to ask permission to leave in cases of trouble at home. If 
the officer judges the case a necessary and honest one, the soldier is 
given a pass. The law of the Army requires absolute loyalty to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Political opinions therefore should be kept to 
oneself. Soldiers who attempt to enlist others to make a complaint 
or to exert political action are close to treason. 

Away from the Army post one of the strictest rules is that no 
soldier will disgrace the uniform. If a soldier gets in a jam in a 
nearby town he not only faces the civil authorities but also the mili- 
tary authorities. Many communities have a working agreement by 
which all minor infractions of the law by soldiers are turned over to 
military jurisdiction. The town police know that the Army will mete 
out deserved punishment. On occasion a soldier may commit an 
offense and be imprisoned for 24 hours or so. If he pays his fine 
though and has not in any way brought censure upon the Army then 
the military charge may be dropped. Such a case might be a speeding 
offense where the soldier is driving his own car. Every post has its 
own special regulations and recruits would do well to learn them. 
Also when the Articles of War are read and explained as required 
upon entrance into the service the recruit should study them and 
know what they mean. There are over 100 Articles of War— rules of 
military law. 

The story is told of a recruit in a minor jam questioned by his 
organization commander. “Aren’t you familiar with the Articles of 
War?” 

“Oh, yes sir! ” answered the youthful offender. “There’s the rifle, 
bayonet, ammunition, gas mask . . .” 

Of over a hundred rules, a dozen of them are violated most often 
in the military service. Article 58, that on desertion, carries a maxi- 
mum penalty of death in time of war. Article 61 provides punish- 
ment for soldiers AW^OL. The next two articles inveigh against dis- 
respect for high civil authority and any military authority. For the 
protection of the soldier. Article 70 requires that a person subject to 
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Above; While the soldiers are out on combat training, the kitchen rolls out 
with them and the noon meal is ready for the troops wherever they may be. 
The hominy grits tip off the section of the country where this unit is 
op>erating. Below: Noon meal is usually served in the field so as not to inter- 
rupt training more than half an hour. The stoves are brought out on trucks. 
The recruits lined up with their messkits get their food cafeteria-style. The 
soldier in the foreground is showing the correct form in holding his messkit 
lid on top of the handle of his messkit. 
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military law sign the charges against an accused; that the accused be 
given a prompt trial; and that no soldier shall be tried by a general 
court-martial until after an impartial investigation and an opportunity 
to question the witnesses against him, and to present testimony in his 
own behalf. Article 96 is a general one which states: “Though not 
mentioned in these articles, all disorders and neglect to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, all conduct of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the military service, . . . shall be taken cognizance of 
by a general, special, or summary court-martial, according to the 
nature and the degree of the offense, and punished at the discretion 
of such court.” Company punishment may be awarded summarily 
within certain limits by organization commanders under Article 104. 
The soldier however has the right of trial by court-martial, if he pre- 
fers. Finally, in Articles 107 and 108 a soldier must make good all 
time lost due to desertion, AWOL, confinement, or as a result of 
his own misconduct. In no case can a soldier be discharged without a 
certificate, or before hjs term has expired except by order of the 
highest authority, or by sentence of a general court-martial. 

The word “court-martial” sounds gruesome to the average civilian 
and fortunately the vast majority of soldiers never come before one. 
In The Army Way the authors bring out the point that if men fail 
to obey, and mind their own business, every possible chance is given 
the soldier to regain his standing if his faults are due to ignorance or 
carelessness. Usually a soldier who gets mixed up in a court-martial 
trial has it coming to him. When he is found guilty before this 
tribunal the punishment is made to fit the crime, though the various 
Army courts have certain maximum punishments which they can 
assign. 

There are three kinds of courts-martial and the primary one is 
called a summary court. Basic justice before this court is handed 
down usually by a single officer appointed to that capacity. The men 
who come before him for trial for minor offenses are usually privates 
who know that the maximum punishment is hard labor without con- 
finement limited to 45 days and forfeiture of two-thirds of a soldier's 
pay. Noncoms can only be tried by a summary court upon their own 
consent. Their punishment includes a reduction in rank. 
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Above; Personal hygiene calls for hair cuts. The Army’s new style hair cut has 
more eye appeal than the old. The hair is cut two inches long and is trimmed 
up the side only, with the clippers on the neck. 


Left; After a long day in the field, this recruit is taking his socks off for 

foot inspection. 


Right: A good soldier, like a good ballplayer, knows that he must take care 
of his feet. Clean socks and dry shoes that fit are more than half the battle 

for foot comfort. 
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Before going before a summary court a soldier is normally given 
a chance to admit his guilt and take “company punishment.” This 
might include confinement, extra kitchen police, or some similar 
punishment. The next higher court is the special court-martial for the 
trial of soldiers for serious offenses. At least three officers are on the 
court and prosecuting and defense counsels are present. Six months' 
hard labor and forfeiture of two- thirds pay for similar period is the 
maximum punishment meted out by the court. Hard labor in the 
Army means manual labor, usually on garbage or trash removal. On 
some new posts there is a lot of digging to be done and if there are 
many prisoners, they do this work. The most serious delinquencies, 
whether by soldiers or officers, are brought before the general court- 
martial with its minimum of five officers on the court. In addition 
there is the prosecuting officer for the Army and a defense counsel 
for the accused. If the accused soldier or officer does not select his 
own Army or civilian defense counsel, as is his prerogative, one officer 
is detailed to defend him. The maximum punishment from this 
court is death. 

The Army system of regulations and laws is based upon long years 
of experience with soldier cases. They are stern but fair in their 
judgment. In order to make an army a living, fighting group, every 
detail must be worked out carefully whether it is in tactics or military 
law. For that reason delinquencies which appear to be minor, such 
as petty theft and AWOL, are punished rather severely in the Army. 

The Army guardhouse is not a jail in the civilian sense. In perma- 
nent forts the prisoners are kept in a modern prison; in temporary 
camps, within a high wire stockade. The prisoners are only in the 
“clink” during what would normally be off-duty hours. The re- 
mainder of the time is for labor. In the Army jail at the ordinary post 
the men are serving only short sentences so there is not the atmos- 
phere of hardened criminals. Rather the spirit is one of willingness to 
complete punishment terms and return to the “outfit,” as soldiers 
refer to their organization. Soldiers with long-term sentences are 
sent to places of detention, one of which is at Governor's Island, 
New York. Leavenworth and Alcatraz at times have been Army 
prisons. 
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Of far more interest to the recruit than the law about AWOL and 
desertion is the spare time allowed him and the use he can make of it. 
ITiere are many different types of leisure in the Army. For instance, 
off-duty hours usually are free for the soldier unless the first sergeant 
has put him on duty as KP, or for some headquarters detail. The first 
sergeant’s orders are placed on the Bulletin Board at noon each day 
so that the soldier has sufficient time to plan his leisure. 

When a soldier has left the encampment for his home the Army 
has little worry about his company and his activities because they 
know he is among his friends. While on leave, normally from one to 
ten days in times of emergency, the recruit should have sufficient 
pride to wear his uniform correctly and to conduct himself as if he 
were under the eye of his company officers. There has been much in 
the newspapers recently about soldiers returning home from as far 
away as a thousand miles. The Association of American Railroads 
have been kind enough to offer special rates of i ‘X cents a mile to all 
soldiers traveling in uniform on furlough at their own expense. These 
special fares carry a 3o-day limit and the special rates are secured 
upon presentation of the official furlough fare certificate obtainable 
from the commanding officers. 

While home on leave relatives and friends in their desire to be 
helpful often make the same remarks repeatedly. Soldiers at Fort 
Dix collected the remarks that ruined their first leave. Here are a few 
of them: “Do you really have to make up your own bed? The Army 
will make a man of you. Don’t tell me YOU get up at a quarter to 
six. You guys got it easy . . . Now back in ’17. You mean to say you 
ain’t a lieutenant yet? Pretty soft for you . . . living off the govern- 
ment. I’d love the Army but they wouldn’t take me.” 

The system of granting leave is to allow one month off during 
each twelve of official duty. For week-ends, Saturday noon until 
reveille Monday morning, the Army grants leaves, or in military 
language “passes.” The railroad rates do not apply for these short 
excursions away from camp and the practice of granting passes varies 
at each station. Many divisions have a rule that 50 per cent of the 
men must remain in camp over a week-end. 

In 1941 the organizing of leisure time is much better handled than 
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in any previous American Army. There are several different groups in 
charge of recreation, all of them aiming toward building up the spirit 
of the men. Within the Army itself, the Morale Branch includes 
the Army Motion Picture Service, Post Exchanges, guest houses, 
recreational areas aw'ay from camp. Also it stimulates athletics, 
music, amateur dramatics, libraries, and camp publications to keep 
the men interested. The men in charge of the Morale Branch include 
many officers with experience in 1917 and also librarians, athletic 
and welfare experts. Their job is a difficult one because of the dif- 
ferences in education, intelligence, ability, racial characteristics, re- 
ligion, philosophy and physical development among the soldiers. 
The work of all recreational groups is to make the transition from 
civil to military life with its different living conditions and new re- 
sponsibilities as easy as possible. 

The Army Motion Picture Service is just what its name implies, a 
cooperative group bringing daily movies at a cost-plus-expense basis 
to the soldiers. At each large encampment there are tw'O theater 
buildings, accommodating i,ooo persons each. At some cantonments 
there are tents of circus size which seat 2,000 soldiers each. The 
theaters offer the most standard part of the recreational program 
and the pictures are as up-to-date as those shown in nearby cities. 

The Post Exchanges, giant stores selling merchandise at low prices, 
are operated by officers. The profits are given back to the soldier 
units to buy athletic equipment and other recreational facilities. 
To show how an exchange can grow. Camp Blanding in Florida had 
a one-room building set up in November, 1940, w'ith a sales force of 
five and not a cent of capital. Today that P-X employs over 600 
civilians and soldiers with a payroll of almost $40,000 a month. The 
exchange sells around $350,000 worth of merchandise every month, 
and turns over its stock every 20 days. Besides the central headquar- 
ters building there is one canteen or small exchange for each regi- 
ment— 35 in all, 3 warehouses, 8 trucks, 3 bus terminals, 7 taxis, 
8 public filling stations, garage, restaurant, 4 cafeterias, shoe repair 
and tailor shops. The stock in this exchange held jointly by all 
Blanding organizations in ratio of numbers of soldiers pays dividends 
to these units. The officer-in-charge sells almost everything but 
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liquor and figures that he will put out 38,000 tons of merchandise a 
year, mostly bottled drink and magazines. 

Athletic activities are helpful in the physical hardening for all 
soldiers. Not only is the recruit’s physique and endurance built up, 
but also he gets a full share of the American fighting spirit. Without 
emphasizing that element in athletics there is real amusement for 
off-duty hours. Intramural athletics with matches between companies 
in such sports as baseball, football, track, and particularly boxing, is 
part of this gigantic recreational scheme. Most posts have plenty of 
athletic equipment and officer-athletes are in charge of the program. 

Service Clubs, now being built at all camps, have been streamlined 
both in appearance, personnel, and methods for today’s Army. The 
first floor of the building is a dual purpose lounge and reading room 
which can be used for dances one night a week. The library is on the 
balcony and many of the camps have built up the number of books 
to 10,000. Also there are magazines of practically every description. 
In charge of the Service Club are the hostesses who organize the 
club activities. The hostesses are usually well divided between older 
and younger women. They are picked for their ability to understand 
soldiers and to help them in planning their recreation. Also in these 
clubs are small rooms used for indoor games, for classes, and for 
rehearsals of dramatics. 

In addition to the theaters and Service Club, there are recreation 
buildings with a capacity of 350 men for each regiment. They are 
used for small movie shows, religious services, and amateur dramatics. 
Besides this every company has its ow n dayroom for the exclusive use 
of its 120 members. There they may read, write letters, and listen to 
the radio. These company recreation buildings are 25 by 34 feet and 
are furnished out of the company funds, by gifts from private donors, 
or by service organizations. Most of them run to a pattern with sturdy 
furniture, good radio, plenty of magazines and oftentimes pianos and 
pool tables. 

The soldiers’ taste in books is quite inclusive according to recent 
newspaper accounts. The requests of the librarian are for “best sel- 
lers,” technical books and light fiction, such as detective stories. 
Paradoxically there has been little interest in books on the present 
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crisis but the soldiers show their interests in technical subjects by 
demanding those on military science, aeronautics, engineering and 
electricity. Pulp magazines are very popular with many soldiers and 
are surprisingly topped in popularity by comic magazines like Super- 
man. Hometown newspapers are always popular and many of the 
men read the better magazines. 

The range of other interests with recreational value are tremen- 
dous. In every camp there are dozens of members of leading orches- 
tras, and a good swing band is easily organized. Amateur theatricals 
give as much enjoyment to those who volunteer their talent as to the 
audiences entertained. Camps which are near metropolitan centers 
have opportunities to see some of the best shows from Broadway. 
These productions though are limited because of the special prepara- 
tion involved and because of the difficulty in getting the unions to 
agree to allow the personnel for the shows. Fraternal and church or- 
ganizations often give performances of serious dramatic shows in the 
camps. 

Another interest gatherer is the radio hook-up and more and more 
quiz shows are stopping at Army camps. Most camps have started 
publications and these edited and put together by soldiers with 
newspaper experience are often of high caliber. They receive the at- 
tention of every man and help tremendously in stimulating the spirit 
of loyalty toward the organization. 

In large camps guest houses are being provided for parents and 
other visitors. At a low rate per person the soldiers’ guests are fur- 
nished sleeping rooms and washrooms. Meals can be obtained at the 
Service Club cafeteria. 

One of the greatest innovations in the present Army is the week- 
end camp or recreational area provided for soldiers. Thirty recrea- 
tional areas are now in operation all along the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and up through the mid-West. These camps 
provide a release from routine military training at a price the soldier 
can afford to pay. Accommodating approximately 1,000 men each 
the sites offer outdoor sports and the recreation and amusement 
facilities of nearby cities. The Army furnishes tents, bedding and 
cots free, though the soldier must pay a reasonable amount for meals. 
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In many cases truck convoys give the soldiers free transportation to 
these recreational areas and the citizens of nearby cities have aided 
greatly in supplying amusement at reasonable cost while introducing 
the soldiers to their young women. 

Civilian groups and agencies have always been anxious to assist 
in the soldiers’ recreational plans. In World War I many organiza- 
tions established camp welfare centers, though at present the War 
Department exercises exclusive supervision over welfare work on 
military reservations. The United Service Organizations composed 
of agencies like the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, Salvation Army, Jewish Welfare Board, and the 
National Travelers Aid Association have put on a successful drive 
for recreation funds. They intend to set up recreational facilities in 
cities visited by the soldiers while on weekend pass. Aside from the 
U.S.O. many cities near Army camps have shown a great patriotism 
and hospitality in furnishing entertainment for the soldiers. Soldiers 
appreciate civilian-operated athletic programs, reading rooms, and 
opportunities for bed and board, but the greatest hit with them are 
the dances. Most soldiers yearn for them and if they can meet the 
attractive girls in the nearby city they are completely happy. 

The Red Cross works with the camp authorities on welfare work 
and does a wonderful job. In their work they meet the usual soldier 
enthusiasm which is sometimes collegiate in its methods. Knowing 
that the Red Cross director occasionallv hands out loans to men 

j 

called home in emergency, one recruit showed the director a tele- 
gram: “Your grandmother is dead, come home immediately.” The 
local Red Cross assistant checking on the case found that the youth’s 
grandmother was dead, in fact had been for many years. 

In the vicinity of most camps there are drinking places and road- 
houses. One way of taking away their hold over soldiers is the excel- 
lent recreational plan in the camp and in the nearby city, thus making 
most soldiers willing to pass up the honky tonk. There is always a 
percentage of soldiers who will visit juke joints and most command- 
ing officers realizing this have worked with civic officials and with 
the owners of these establishments to keep their pleasure within 
bounds. Most of the proprietors are making profits and do not wish 
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to endanger their license by going contrary to the Army’s wishes. 
One method of dealing with non-conformist proprietors is to put 
their roadhouse “off limits’’ and M.P.’s can arrest any soldier who 
insists upon trying to enter the banned spot. 

Over 500 chapels have been planned for the religious worship of 
the American Army. These to be in addition to chapels, halls, and 
other places now used for worship. There are a large number of 
chaplains in the Army and every help is given them to complete their 
program of urging men to attend the Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
church services. Usually all three are given in the same church at 
different hours. No soldier is ordered to go to church but the turnout 
is fairly representative. Most of the chaplains have been chosen for 
their ability to understand young men’s problems and many of them 
aid in the recreational program along with their religious duties of 
visiting the sick, conducting discussion groups and aiding the soldiers 
in the search for better citizenship. This recreational program will 
not be a method of excusing men from military training except for 
a few who are valuable as organizers and entertainers but will give 
the men a free-time program aiding in mental alertness and helping 
toward military efficiency by building morale. 

Many persons have asked what good will the soldier’s training be 
to him when he returns to civilian life. An industrialized Army opens 
up opportunities for many soldiers to learn more of their own occu- 
pation or to grasp a new trade among the 272 specialists’ jobs. The 
specialists’ schools which are open to recruits after they have com- 
pleted the troop training are to teach the men of the Army the skills 
needed today. There is room for electricians, telephone men, radio 
technicians, mechanics, machinists, photographers and other occu- 
pational specialists. Many of them will be filled by men of similar 
experience in civil life, but where the supply is not equal to the 
demand the Army has set up not only schools of its own but makes 
contracts with civilian technical schools to teach soldiers such sub- 
jects as aviation mechanics, cooking and baking, and radio. The 
Army schools run to a certain pattern with the instruction lasting a 
definite number of weeks and normally starting from the most basic 
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Long Branch, New Jersey, has made this 
low-price lunch room available to soldiers 
of nearby forts. There’s dancing and girls 
too. 


Here’s the dance hall of the Long Branch 
recreation center being put to good use. 


Never let it be said that the new Ameri- 
can soldier failed to make a decision, but 
then— he has a good reason to lack initia- 
tive in this case. 
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Recreation centers away from the camps 
have been set up, so that the soldiers can 
have a real vacation in turn. The games 
run from the violently physical to such 
as shufHeboard. 
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ideas of the craft. Cooks and bakers for instance start out by learning 
the types of food included in the ration, their protein and carbohy- 
drate content, and the different ways of preparing meat and vege- 
tables. In modern stainless steel kitchens they learn how to use the 
various heating means like gas, gasoline and wood and how long to 
cook each article. The mess sergeant in charge shows the men the 
tools of their art and the men learn to employ them to make better 
meals. Meat cutting of quarters of beef and other large pieces of 
meat is taught so that the cooks will know every piece of meat, where 
it comes from, and in what way it may be cooked. The next step is 
the making of dough from which bread, rolls and other farinaceous 
foods can be made. After several weeks of trying out individual 
knowledge the class of cooks makes out menus and actually begins 
under supervision to cook soldiers’ meals. 

In all other schools the procedure is much the same. Mechanics 
learn the names and uses of the tools of their trade; then learn the 
theory of automobile electrical systems, carburetors, transmission and 
braking system, and then by practice tune up a truck so that it is in 
first-class running condition. Aviation mechanics must know how to 
read the working of new motors. Meteorologists must have a basic 
knowledge of mathematics, learn how to use a theodolite and be able 
to study data as observed through the various weather instruments. 
The system of schools is shown more at length in the discussion of 
each branch of the Army. 

In line with this vast system of specialist training the War Depart- 
ment is now keeping a record of every soldier’s military experience 
and civilian occupations for the dual purpose of helping to assign 
him in the Army and to reestablish the soldier in his home com- 
munity after he leaves the service. From this record, information will 
be forwarded to the employment service of the home state of a dis- 
charged soldier in order to assist him in finding employment if he is 
out of a job. Any new occupation a soldier acquires in his training 
or in attendance at a school also goes on record. For soldiers not sent 
to regular specialists’ schools there is opportunity to take correspond- 
ence courses at night or to improve knowledge of some trade by 
practical experience in off-duty hours. 
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Most recruits in the Replacement Training Center will spend 
many nights studying military science and tactics so as to increase 
their combat efficiency and put them in line for promotion. Soldier- 
ing means a hard day’s work, and perhaps those who desire a great 
training program for technical skill and high-school courses are 
visualizing something which has not been put over in civilian life 
where many of these young men were not under such physical strain 
as they are in the Army. Nevertheless, the Army is doing everything 
possible to increase the knowledge of its soldiers in order to build a 
first-class modern army— the main objective in the present emergency. 
Those men who work hard to learn new vocations and to make them- 
selves better combat soldiers will of course be promoted to higher 
rank and pay. 

The theme song for the Army today is “earn and learn.” Every 
opportunity is given men to better their knowledge of a trade, or of 
military tactics so that they will be in line for promotion and better 
pay. The War Department regulates the number of noncommis- 
sioned officers allotted to the various organizations in the service. 
Company noncoms are appointed by the regimental commander 
upon the recommendation of the company commander. The latter 
makes all appointments to private first class in his unit, and also rates 
his specialists like cooks, mechanics, carpenters, and so forth. Here 
is the 1940 scale for men with less than four years' service: 


Master Sergeant $126.00 

Technical Sergeant .... 84.00 

Staff Sergeant 72.00 

Sergeant (“Line Duty’’) 60.00 

Corporal 54 °® 

Private: 

First Class 36.00 

After 4 Months 30.00 

For First 4 Months. . 21.00 


Specialist Ratings* 


1st Class 

$30.00 

2nd Class 

25,00 

3rd Class 

20,00 

4th Class 

1 5.00 

5 th Class 

6.00 

6th Class 

3,00 


• Pay for specialist rating is added to other pay; for instance, many head cooks are 
private first class, 4th class specialist at $51.00 monthly. At the end of four years, a 
blanket 10 per cent increase is given, and at the completion of each four years following a 
5 per cent increase is added until the additions total 25 per cent. 
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Someone has to get the troops up for reveille. These soldiers have involun- 
tarily closed their eyes just as the reveille gun was fired. TTie bugler blows the 
familiar, “I can’t get ’em up” as the flag is run up the staff. 
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Promotions are always a source of pride to soldiers and most of 
them “buck” for them by doing their job in a capable, determined 
manner. On one post a rash of promotions caught the supply depart- 
ment short of chevrons. The newly promoted men showed consid- 
erable ingenuity in painting stripes on their denim work clothes, 
while others bid for discarded chevrons of men moving up. One 
private newly promoted to private first class (one stripe) was noticed 
sewing sergeant’s chevrons (three stripes) on his sleeve with only the 
bottom chevron showing. His explanation was, “I’ll unfold them as 
I’m promoted.” 

General Leonard Wood, 25 years ago, said that it was up to the 
Army to return soldiers to their normal occupation improved phys- 
ically and morally, as good citizens better able through habits of 
discipline to make a living, while at the same time better physical 
specimens with increased knowledge of personal hygiene. 

The recruit at the Replacement Training Center will in most cases 
exhibit his soldierly qualities to such an extent that one can almost 
predict whether he will be a candidate for an officer’s training school 
or a noncommissioned officer in the National Army. There are many 
other aspects of military life which will become increasingly apparent 
during the recruit period. The business of being a soldier has like all 
others a language of its own. Elbridge Colby has written an informa- 
tive article on “The Talk of the Troops” in which he remarks that 
soldiers’ slang is generally uncomplimentary. Company mechanics 
are “woodbutchers”; mess sergeants are “bellyrobbers”; and buglers 
are “windjammers.” The very words “mess” and “slum” are not only 
uncomplimentary but also unappetizing. 

The soldier turns this same slang-making ability upon himself when 
he says he is a “dogface” and his identification disk is a “dogtag.” 
Abbreviations follow the rule of those like AWOL and KP already 
mentioned. Others are “KO” for commanding officer, and “OD” 
for officer of the day, and “GI” for anything like soap, uniforms or 
equipment which is “Government Issue.” So common is the expres- 
sion “GI” that soldiers now apply it to themselves. 

Jargon comes easily to soldiers and many slang terms live through 
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several years. For instance, "jawbone” is the expression for credit 
when no cash is paid; “bolo” is a rifleman unable to qualify in marks- 
manship. Other expressions such as "sound off” which come from 
official language have come to be used in ordinary conversation by 
saying for instance that a noisy talkative soldier is one who is always 
"sounding off.” 

Some of the latest terms as reported by the New York Times are 
“armored cow” for canned milk; "bubble dancing” for dishwashing; 
"cockpit fog” for mentally lost; "sugar report” for a letter from a 
girl; and "zombie” for a soldier who shows up poorly in the intelli- 
gence test. 


“Knowledge is power” and these noncoms are working at night to learn their 
tactics for the morrow. The corporal on the right will soon be a sergeant! 
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Above: Only twenty hours of drill of the 572 duty hours in the Replacement 
Training Center is what the modern Army gets. These men are putting 
their hearts and their feet into their work. 

Below; After a few weeks the trainees become quite profieient in elose order 
drill. This group has not been eompletely equipped with uniforms but they 
still look professional in their drill. 




Chapter Three 


THIRTEEN WEEKS TO BECOME 
SOLDIERS 


In thirteen weeks most 

recruits will have become real soldiers. A few may never become 
good soldiers. Soldiering is a way of life demanding more than mili- 
tary training and understanding of basic military requirements. The 
inducted man under Selective Service may be in a tailspin over his 
approaching Army training. Recruits know vaguely that exactness 
counts in the service, and those everlasting details look as if they 
would swamp the new man. If the recruit will look at his thirteen 
weeks’ training as he would freshman year in college, the procedure 
appears more natural. No one expects a freshman to know his way on 
entrance day and the weeks immediately following. The greenness 
wears away quickly though and the year passes quite normally. 

In a way the Army in its military training is much the same. The 
Army must be businesslike in its attitude and feels that every man 
is entitled to the best possible military training. Learning thoroughly 
is one of the necessities of the recruit’s training. No one is asking 
him to be a bloodthirsty, hell-for-leather soldier who is spoiling for 
a fight, but the Army takes seriously its job of putting out adequately 
trained men prepared for today’s fast-moving and deadly warfare. 

Training for the soldier then is as much an individual proposition 
as a national one. If each soldier learns how to handle his weapon, 
how to fold up behind a hummock, how to keep going under a hard 
physical effort, then the nation need not worry about having a good 
American Army made up of well-trained individuals. 

In 1917 and 1918 war had been declared. Recruits were interested 
in their military training because they could almost see the whites of 
the enemy’s eyes. Some of the men today have the manana feeling 
and belief that it won’t happen here. 
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The new soldier approaches Army life as being something difficult 
and different, but after a few weeks most men swing into the routine 
and get the “feel” of training schedules. Normally physical effort is 
alternated with lectures or demonstrations. For instance, a machine 
gunner’s day during the first week at the Infantry Replacement 
Training Center would look like this: 


Period Subject Remarks 


Kz 

hour 

Physical Training 

Kz 

hour 

Close Order Drill 

2 

hours 

Motor Transpor- 
tation 

1 

hour 

Articles of War 

1 

hour 

Guard Duty 

1 

hour 

Military Courtesy 

2 

hours 

Machine Gun 
Mechanieal 


Training 


Blouse and shirt removed according 
to weather. 

Squad drill. 

Demonstration and practical work 
with trucks. 

Reading and explanation. 

Machine gunners are armed with 
new caliber .30 carbine. 

Lecture and explanation. 

Disassembling and assembling 12 
machine guns, 12 tripods, 5 
dummy cartridges per gun for the 
unit. 


The Army training in the Replacement Center begins with an 
understanding of the basic rules of military life. This first great mili- 
tary requirement, that of accustoming oneself to the Army life and 
methods, is first chronologically as well as in importance. Discipline, 
military courtesy, hygiene, and the Articles of War all come under 
this first requirement. Training in discipline begins the minute the 
trainee takes the oath of enlistment. Whether policing up, marching 
to mess, drilling, saluting, washing his messkit, avoiding disease, or 
regulating his life according to Army rules, the recruit will be disci- 
plining himself and will be getting training oftentimes unknowingly 
in this first essential. 

At the Reception Center, several hours were given to close order 
drill. At the Replacement Training Center the recruit will be ex- 
pected in 20 more hours to have the basis of this type of drill. How 
telescoped is drilling in the modern Army is indicated by the fact 
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In the new-type helmet and with the Garand rifle at “Inspection Arms” 
these men await the inspection of their pieces before commencing the day’s 
work. Safety precautions call for this inspection as a loaded rifle might cause 

a serious accident. 
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that out of the 572 hours of recruit training such a small proportion 
is given to it. When the sergeant commands attention and then 
checks up after demonstration upon each man’s posture and alert- 
ness many recruits will probably ask what is it all for? Drilling 
provides a means of holding the men together in an orderly group 
so that they can be moved readily into combat. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, drilling does not destroy individualism but teaches 
the individual how to react to the commands of another. Teamwork 
developed by drill is the most natural thing in American life. On 
every sports field the exemplification of this manner of teaching men 
to act in unison is being portrayed. The football team under the 
direction of the quarterback goes through what is called dummy 
scrimmage, and signal drill throughout the entire season. For what 
purpose do these men attend this close and extended order football 
drill? Only so that in the big games they may act instinctively and 
accurately as a team. When the first-string tackle has to be pulled 
because of injury, his substitute does not fit in as well with the other 
members because he has not learned through daily contact to know 
instinctively how his mates will react to certain situations. 

In the Army teamwork is vitally important. From the smallest 
unit, the squad, must come the organization, the working together, 
the individual initiative if America is to have a strong Army. Like the 
football player, the Army recruit at first must learn to use the tools 
of his trade. After he has learned to guard himself and how to hit 
the enemy as an individual he is entrusted to work in combat with 
other like recruits under veteran and steadying direction. From the 
first day concentration is upon working together. True enough 
the evolutions of foot drill for battle action went out with the “Red 
coats” but they are still useful to implant teamwork. No army in the 
world has seen fit to dispense with foot drill, nor has any football 
mentor seen fit to do away with skull practice, signal drill, or dummy 
scrimmage. Until they do the American Army will probably continue 
its present method of training men to work, fight and act together. 

Drill periods are short and usually not more than a half hour in 
length after the first two weeks of training. The recruit learns how 
to face left, right and about; he finds that the hand salute can be 
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After the foot soldiers have passed 
in review, the motorized units 
pass by in trucks escorted by 
aircraft. 
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As the Company Commander 
salutes, the guidon dips in salute 
to the Commanding General at 
the review. Every head is turned 
right except those in the column 
nearest the reviewing officers. 


Troops of an Infantry Division 
pass in review for the Command- 
ing General and his Staff while 
an observation plane thunders 
overhead. Reviews like this are 
less numerous than formerly in 
the new Army. 
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executed simply by keeping the thumb and fingers extended and 
joined with the tips touching the end of the cap visor. The palm of 
the hand points downward and the forearm is at approximately a 
45-degree angle from the horizontal. 

All America knows that to step off in marching the left foot goes 
first. Normal walking pace is called quick time, while double time, 
half step, to the flank and mark time are other commands for move- 
ment, The step in marching is normally 30 inches long and the arm 
swing is natural with no exaggeration. 

Close order drill is executed later with a rifle. The method of 
bringing the rifle to the right shoulder in the first three marching 
steps is no longer in vogue. Today the rifle is brought to its position 
upon the shoulder before the troops move off; when the unit has 
halted, the rifle is brought down by separate order rather than as part 
of the movement of halting. The manual of arms is little more than 
movements to get the rifle from one position to another so that it 
may be placed upon the shoulder, brought to the ground after halt- 
ing, or shifted while marching. 

The recruit as he is introduced to these various basic requirements 
of a soldier soon finds that he is progressing rapidly. Steps of advance 
in training follow. When a soldier knows his rifle manual, military 
courtesy, and close order drill he is prepared to learn guard duty. 
The sentinel if well taught in peacetime will be able to guard against 
surprise while in bivouac in warfare. Recruits learn the forms of 
guard duty, how to march, hours for challenging, and methods of 
interpreting the general and special orders. The latter refer to the 


All recruits are initiated into 
guard duty. This sentry is walking 
his post at camp in the gathering 
dusk. Sentry duty is important in 
time of war to guard against 
surprise. 
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guarding of a building or encampment in a peaceful zone and the 
guarding of troops in the field. The general orders are as follows; 

1. To take charge of this post and all government property in view. 

2. To walk my post in a military manner, keeping always on the alert, 
observing everything that takes place within sight or hearing. 

3. To report all violations of orders I am instnicted to enforce. 

4. To repeat all calls from posts more distant from the guardhouse 
than my own. 

5. To quit my post only when properly relieved. 

6. To receive, obey, and pass on the sentinel relieving me all orders 
from the commanding officer, oEcer of the day, and oEcers and 
noncommissioned oEcers of the guard only. 

7. To talk to no one except in line of duty. 

8. To give the alarm in case of fire or disorder. 

9. To call the corporal of the guard in any case not covered by 
instructions. 

10. To salute all oEcers, and all colors and standards not cased. 

11. To be especially watchful at night and, during the time for chal- 
lenging, to challenge all persons on or near my post, and to allow 
no one to pass without proper authority. 

One colored sentry while on his first guard tour was warned again 
and again by his corporal to be certain to see the oEcer of the day 
and give him the proper answers and salutes. The sentry walked his 
two-hour stints for the day and on into the night. Finally in pitch 
blackness a flashlight came around a building and the sentinel called, 
“Halt, who goes there?” 

Came the answer, “OEcer of the Day.” With a loud guffaw the 
sentinel greeted this information, and when he could gather his 
speech, said, “Sir, Captain, Sir. They call me Molasses but I’se like 
greased lightnin’ compared to you.” 

At the training center, all trainees will repeatedly be told that 
they must build up morale. What is this strange quality that is the 
life-blood of all armies? When an organization is first to reach the 
top in a charge or assault upon the hostile position during a ma- 
neuver; when an organization is proud of its record on the rifle range; 
when the men tell others that they have the best food in the Army- 
then the group has morale. Morale is a measure of satisfaction with 
the group, and pride in what it has done or is doing. 
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The first lesson in becoming a soldier includes what has gone 
before. A trainee must know his military courtesy, know what 
discipline is, follow the rules of military law, practice hygiene, learn 
close order drill and guard duty and have a feeling of pride in his 
group as well as self. 

The second lesson for the new soldier is to care for his arms, 
weapons, and equipment whether in camp or in the field. Most 
recruits are issued a rifle when they commence work at the training 
center. They learn its serial number, and keep it at all times when 
not in use in the arms rack which the sergeant in charge keeps locked 
up. That rifle will become a part of the soldier’s life and soon he 
will get to know its individual feel, and know the grain of the wood 
in its stock. The rifle, or small arm, as it is called, is the semi-auto- 
matic, or Garand. It is nine pounds of mechanical weapon, operated 
by using some of the gas of one explosion to reload itself auto- 
matically. To fire the gun the trigger is squeezed. The reversible clip 
holds eight cartridges and when the last cartridge is fired by trigger 
pressure the clip zings out over the shoulder with an unmistakable 
demand for a new clip. The rate of fire is limited only by the ability 
of the soldier to load in clips and squeeze the trigger for each shot. 
TTie cartridges are caliber .30, meaning that they are three-tenths of 
an inch in diameter. 

Left; Recruit training includes the rolling of a pack with all its equipment 
for the field. Whether carried or thrown into a truck, the pack must be rolled 
neatly with only certain definite articles taken. Each article has a place 

in the pack. 

Right: Physical exercises followed by a short period of drill begin the day. 
After the first few months physical exercises are curtailed as there is sufficient 
physical activity to keep soldiers in condition. 
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Other infantry weapons, practically all of which are employed by 
combat soldiers in all branches, are the bayonet, caliber .30 automatic 
rifle, carbine, hand grenade, caliber .45 automatic pistol, 60- and 
81-mm. mortars, caliber .30 light and heavy machine guns, caliber .50 
machine gun, and 37'mm. gun. All of these are explained in the 
chapter on the Infantry. Suffice to say that the recruit in the training 
center will begin his riffe work and will then shift over within a few 
weeks to machine guns, pistols, cannon or mortars depending upon 
the part of Army to which assigned. 

Every time the rifle, or other weapon, is taken out for training it 
is inspected by the drill sergeant or by an officer. The weapon must 
be kept in excellent condition and must never be allowed to rust, or 
to deteriorate because of neglect. After firing, powder filings and 
other matter must be cleaned out of the bore of any gun and a light 
film of oil left in it so that it will be ready to fire. For the larger guns, 
the mechanical means for firing the cannon must be kept in perfect 
working order. 

Leather and web canvas equipment like shoes, straps, belts and 
packs must be kept in good shape so that they will give the best 
service. The Army will accept no excuse for rust upon any piece of 
equipment, whether messkit, gun, or truck. 

Setting-up exercises, and the hard life of early training assure that 
the physical hardening process, or third requirement, of a soldier is 
learned in the training center. The schedule at first includes a large 
proportion of actual physical drills alternated with lectures and dem- 
onstrations to get the men in shape. Once they reach physical con- 
dition, only the normal duties of a soldier are needed to maintain 
physical endurance and ability. Physical education experts say that 
because of the automobile the younger generation does not have the 
legs its fathers had. Notwithstanding the introduction of vehicle 
war, conflict today still is such that an army marches on its feet as 
well as its stomach. Trucks and other carriers can only move so far 
into a zone of action; after that it is up to the men themselves to get 
forward under their own power unless they are members of the tank 
crews of the Armored or Air Forces who ride to battle. 

The Infantry soldier may be a rifleman, machine gunner, auto- 
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The lieutenant is explaining the 
parts of the new Garand semi- 
automatic rifle to two interested 
recruits. The leather sling on the 
rifle has to be flipped to the left 
so that the ann and wrist can get 
in comfortably to hold the stock 
as the soldier in the center is 
doing. 


The sergeant has already ex- 
plained to his men how to put 
the leather sling around their left 
arms, and how to hold their rifles 
for marksmanship training. His 
diagrams show the correct align- 
ment of sights when shooting at 
a target. 




The coach is showing his pupil in 
the prone rifle marksmanship po- 
sition how he must look at his 
sights. 
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matic rifleman, mortar crew member, or 37-mm. gunner. The Field 
and Coast artillerymen must know cannon of all sizes. Skill in the 
use of the weapon with which a soldier is armed or with which he 
serves is a fourth essential of recruit training. Air Force and Cavalry 
soldiers. Engineers and Signal Corps soldiers all use weapons, which 
are variations of the fundamental ones mentioned for the Infantry 
training. 

Skill in the employment of a weapon is the mark of a real soldier. 
Not only must the individual know the technical aspects of his piece, 
but later must know its tactical employment on the battlefield. If a 
rifleman, the recruit is instructed with the Garand semi-automatic 
rifle. He shoulders it, takes it apart, cleans it, and learns what to do 
in case it refuses to function. The soldier determines its capabilities 
and limitations in his own hands. Soon he has the feel of shooting it, 
tests his marksmanship on a rifle range, after preparation in “dry 
shooting.” This is the name of practice in taking firing positions, 
loading with dummy ammunition, aiming, and squeezing the trigger. 
The artilleryman learns the functioning of the 105-mm. howitzer, 
its loading, and the duties of the gun crew. In the training of the 
latter, as in machine gun groups, the recruit changes positions upon 
command, so as to be at ease in any one of them. The gun could 
therefore continue operating if several crew members fell out during 
combat. 

Any course in technique of weapons follows a general pattern: 

1. Nomenclature— naming and acquaintance with the parts of the 
piece. 

2. Stripping and assembling— taking the weapon apart and putting it 
together again. The blindfold test is excellent for teaching this 
work. 

3. Care and cleaning— as brought out in the second requirement of a 
soldier. 

4. Marksmanship training with “dry” firing instruction using dummy 
cartridges or projectiles. Learning how to sight and aim a gun, the 
pK)sitions with which to fire it if a rifle, and the trigger squeeze 
employed to fire it if a rifle, and rapid fire work with all weapons. 

5. Firing range practice with real ammunition— practice in safety pre- 
cautions, loading and firing. 
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Another lesson taught to all recruits is gas defense, and the effects 
of gas and projectiles. Surprise is always to be guarded against and 
therefore any modern soldier should know how to use his gas mask 
and what to do in case of gas attack. Recognizing favorable condi- 
tions for a gas attack from the enemy is a duty of every recruit. Also 
he must know that chemical attacks are made by candles, cylinders, or 
shells, the latter being projected by mortars, airplanes, and artillery. 

During recruit instruction the methods of identifying gas are 
taught but most important the soldier learns to use his gas mask. 
That safety device should be cared for so that it will not be damaged 
when needed. The method of putting it on is to hold the breath when 
the gas alarm is given, and adjust the mask to the face. Then while 
holding the rubber outlet valve expelling air from the lungs to clear 
any gas clinging to the face inside the mask. 

All soldiers must know the characteristics of weapons so that they 
can tell what kind of guns or rifles are firing at them. In maneuvers, 
realism of the battlefield is often simulated by using firecrackers, tor- 
pedoes, sirens, and other noise-making devices, but nothing takes the 
place of the real thing. As it is impossible to use live ammunition on 
field exercises, soldiers must be taught what the enemy ammunition 
sounds like. Any single shot from an enemy rifle can produce three 
sounds, each different, and ranging from the report of powder ex- 
plosion to the crack of the bullet and its whistling overhead or off 
to either side. Each of these sounds can give some inkling of the 
location of the enemy, even to the approximate distance. Up to a 
range of 900 yards the standard ball ammunition of other nations 
notifies the soldier by the crack of the bullet followed by the report 
of the powder explosion. The whistling sound is drowned by the 
crack of the bullet. From 900 to 1,750 yards, the order of the noises 
is the crack, then the whistling, and finally the powder explosion. 
Beyond 1,750 yards the crack is first, followed by the report of ex- 
ploding powder and last, the whistling sound. 

The important sound to listen for is the dull thud of the powder 
explosion even though it is partially blotted out by the bullet’s crack, 
for this explosion gives the. location of the hostile shooter. Oddly 
enough the most disagreeable sound is the whistling yet it is too late 
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Above: Gas is feared by all so that no unit is completely trained until it has 
learned gas defense. Combat efficiency of troops is hampered by the mask and 
by the “lost” feeling in smoke clouds. 


Left; Training in putting on the gas mask is necessary for every soldier. The 
soldier must hold his breath at the cry of “Gas” and then blow out through 
the flutter valve at the base of the mask to expel gas he may have taken in 
with his mask when placing it on his face. 


Right: Basic training in taking cover and concealment and in advancing over 
all types of ground is the lot of the recruit. 
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to duck when it is heard for the bullet has already passed. This 
whistling of course is a warning that one is under hostile fire which 
is coming from more than 900 yards away. A false impression of 
enemy attack can be obtained from the crack of bullets off to the 
flank. This normally indicates that the listener is near the path of 
the bullet but that it has passed to the right or left of him but was 
fired from his front, and not from his flank. 

Artillery cannons fire either on flat trajectories from guns or on 
looping trajectories from howitzers. It’s the difference between a 
Texas Leaguer and a high fly in baseball. On a battlefield, it is rare for 
artillery shells to hit the same spot in succession so the new shell hole 
is the safest place in open terrain. Machine gun fire is usually in a 
scissors effect or in a right or left sweep (or vice versa) across the 
target. If a soldier can pick out the dust spray or the sound of enemy 
bullets he may then be able to anticipate where the next burst of 
bullets will hit. Certainly the best protection against artillery fire, 
whether from guns, tanks, or planes, is the dispersed formation taught 
in the training center. 

For the sixth requirement, all recruits learn to understand terrain 
forms, cover and concealment, and practice making maps. This up- 
to-date instruction in methods employed by the pioneers to protect 
themselves and for attack starts with a discussion of countryside and 
its makeup of hills, valleys, wooded and cleared areas. The recruits 
accustom themselves to figure distances upon the ground, and to 
mark out routes of approach of an enemy toward them or routes to 
be used in attack. No matter in what branch of the Army a soldier 
serves he must know terrain. If a tanker, he must know the feel of 
rolling or hilly country; the foot soldier must learn to eke the last 
bit of safety from a hummock or fold in the ground; the engineer 
must map it and know streams and what they look like. 

In transforming the picture of the ground to a map, the men 
must know sketching and the conventional designations for woods, 
streams, buildings, roads, bridges and other installations. Once the 
symbols are known men can read maps so that they can place them- 
selves and work out a route of advance even though they have never 
actually seen the ground. 
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Cover is the term used to indicate hummocks, hills, valleys, or 
objects which will keep the soldier free from most hostile firing. 
Concealment is protection from hostile observation. A good combat 
soldier must be a modern Kit Carson who can look at a piece of 
ground and see in it both cover and concealment. Practice makes a 
man able to move across such a piece of terrain unobserved and quite 
safe from gunfire. There are many details for acquiring this art of 
using terrain as protection. Mud on the face helps cut down a per- 
son’s visibility; a good soldier always looks around the side of an 
object because he shows less of himself than by peering over its top. 

With the use of the map, such devices as the compass are impor- 
tant for orientation. There are other methods of watching the sun’s 
shadow known to Scouts. A more advanced study of maps is that of 
aerial photographs. Map practice teaches a man to ferret out the 
enemy and to learn what must be done to conceal himself by the art 
known as camouflage. 

Lastly, the soldier in the Replacement Training Center is subjected 
to many marches by foot or motor, where he learns the tactical 
methods of security on the flanks and to the front and rear. He learns 
by experience the weariness of riding in a bouncing truck for hours. 
Oldtimers say that the rookie gets the feel of the “fog of war,” where 
tired bodies must maintain their movement and where the will to 
continue, to become a good soldier, is born. Long marches, by motor, 
or on foot, are like golf games in showing character. There are 
grumpy, uncomfortable individuals; there are those who with coffee, 
slum and bread, and a half-rolled cigarette can laugh and maintain 
the high spirit or morale of the unit. 

Combat knowledge can only be commenced in the recruit stage of 
training. To be a combat soldier, familiarity with weapons, with ter- 
rain, with coordination through extended order drill and dispersal 
in the field are essential. Combat training both in technique and 
tactics will be the major problem in the various assigned branches of 
the Army. 

There are many other details to the business of soldiering. Many 
of them can only be indicated in recruit training periods. Every man 
should know signals used for motor convoys, for the noisy battlefield. 
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Training for night fighting and combat at stream crossings, in woods, 
and in villages requires special instruction. 

During this early period of individual training, the specialists— 
cooks, clerks, machinists, telephone linemen, truck drivers, mechan- 
ies— are given only sufficient basic training to qualify them as mem- 
bers of the Artillery, Infantry, or other branch, and to assure them 
of their personal safety. After several weeks at the Replacement 
Training Center, they are assigned to training groups. Neeessarily 
the number of weeks of basic soldiering varies for each group. A 
photographer after several weeks should be prepared to move on to 
the Signal Corps training where he can use his civilian skill. The 
newspaper reporter may be headed for the Intelligenee section of the 
Army. He will perhaps need more of the basic training so that he 
will understand soldiering better. The young business executive with 
no particular craft may be picked for administrative work with the 
regimental headquarters due to his qualifications of education and 
intelligence. He will require less individual training, and after a few 
weeks will be sent to his new job. 

The truck mechanic’s schedule may run like this in the Replace- 
ment Training Center. After the first two weeks of drilling, of eol- 
lecting .clothing, and of getting settled in the Army routine, he is 
sent off to the mechanics’ group. For the following ten weeks he has 
one hour of drill and one hour of physical training each week. His 
work in the shops is mainly technical at first and moves progressively 
from training with tools and maintenance methods to practice on 
brakes, transmission systems, steering gears, wheel bearings, adjust- 
ment of carburetors and motors. After practice on the engine, the 
mechanic’s training takes him to the electrical system, to the lubri- 
cation, to maintenance problems, particularly 1,000-mile cheeks, and 
field expedients. The recruit mechanic must know how to keep a 
motor going in the field even though he lacks the proper tools or 
some replacement parts. This is almost a return to the early days of 
autos when the good mechanic was one who could think up a solu- 
tion with a piece of wire or plug which would keep the car running. 

For this tactical training during the last few weeks of the Replaee- 
ment Training Center program, the recruit mechanic accompanies 
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This private soldier, a painter of 
murals in civilian life, continues 
his sketching in the Army. His 
sergeant napping during the rest 
period makes a good “still life” 


On trucks, the nights grow chilly 
and here two recruits share their 
blankets as they jounce along. 
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These selectees are now ex- 
perienced soldiers. With guns 
slung on their right shoulders and 
gas masks on their left shoulders, 
they are marching out to learn 
minor tactical lessons in the field. 
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his trucks on field exercises. There are long journeys, on movements 
across open country, through swamps, fording streams and when 
accidents occur due to night driving without lights, the mechanic 
learns by experience that it takes much more to be a good Army 
mechanic than it did to be the motor expert at Joe's garage. Thanks 
to the latter though this country has a tremendous advantage over 
other nations in mechanical ability. 

During this period of world conflict, the commanders of the 
United States Army have set up a three-fold training program suit- 
able to the great civilian army. The enrollees when they first set foot 
in Army encampments are not soldiers. They are brothers, sons, 
husbands; they are mechanics, salesmen, teachers, laborers. They 
have been selected or have volunteered to work for a huge corpora- 
tion— the Army. This new boss expects 24-hour service each day and 
controls not only the working hours of the trainee’s day but also to a 
certain extent his social and recreational life in off-duty hours. 

The three steps in training run into one another. After the thirteen 
weeks’ recruit training, trainees are sent out to various branches of 
the Army where they obtain basic tactical training with the smaller 
units. Lastly the soldier is conditioned and his initiative developed 
so that he becomes an intelligent member of the giant team of the 
Army on maneuvers, or in mock warfare. 

While at the Replacement Training Center if the recruit has 
applied himself to all the seven requirements of a soldier and knows 
each in its fundamentals then he is in a fair way to having marched 
up the long road to becoming a top-notch soldier. At the beginning 
of his fourth month in the Army, the selectee, volunteer, trainee, 
recruit or whatever the new soldier is called, has passed the first 
crossroad in his military education. True he has not been exhaus- 
tively trained in his higher elementary schooling nor has he seen the 
high school phase of extensive field problems or maneuvers. Never- 
theless, with the thirteen weeks of recruit training as a background, 
the new soldier can use it as a springboard to increase his technical 
and tactical knowledge as a full-fledged soldier in the Army of the 
United States. 
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These Infantry soldiers with the old- and new-type helmets are ready for 
combat with bayonets fixed, and with the light pack on their backs. 
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Chapter Four 


THE INFANTRY 


After the thirteen 

weeks’ cram course at the Replacement Training Center the recruit is 
sent off to join the branch for which he has been training. What is his 
new life to be? 

Individual training is not left behind forever but is subsequently 
subordinated to tactical problems with the company, battery, troop 
or other small unit to which he may be assigned. While serving on 
a battalion problem in the attack, the recruit now turned soldier will 
find that his knowledge of terrain and of his weapon requires a few 
rough edges rounded off. Individual training therefore is left to the 
initiative of the buck private under the supervision of his corporal, 
sergeant, and company commander. 

In this second stage of training, the individual is taught to use his 
own abilities as a member of the group. Using football as a metaphor 
again, it is much as if the guards and tackles and backfield men were 
brought together for the first time. The operation of the team is not 
too smooth. The guard and tackle bump heads when pulling out of 
the line to lead the play; the ball carrier doesn’t follow his inter- 
ference. 

Tactical problems with blank ammunition and other noise-making 
devices give realism to this phase of training during the following 
months. Enlisted men learn how difficult it is to cover a great 
distance while dragging a machine gun, how difficult it is to keep 
the guns firing, and yet to conserve ammunition for later targets. 

This second phase of training— one of training in technique of 
weapons and of their tactical use, and one of training in tactical 
exercises in small units— is so varied and so important that the next 
chapters will be devoted to it. Each branch of the Army will be 
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studied, not only in its characteristics and objectives in warfare, but 
the various methods of training soldiers in each job will be shown in 
a non-technical description. When men have completed the training 
with their own branch of the Army, then they are prepared to enter 
the field exercises or maneuvers with soldiers of all other branches 
operating as a smooth working team. After the arms and services have 
been described, all will be taken on a maneuver in the last chapter 
in an attempt to give a coordinate picture of the Army as a whole. 

After graduation from an Infantry Replacement Training Center, 
an Infantry recruit would like if possible to see the 2nd battalion of 
the umpteenth Infantry (to which he is assigned) in an attack prob- 
lem. From a plane off to the flank, the rookie watches his battalion 
move forward. He is aware that the rifle battalion is the basic tactical 
unit, sufficiently armed to fight a minor-scale battle. Here they come 
along a road within sound of the enemy. The battalion’s 1 ,000 men 
are carried in 114 vehicles with some out in front and others to the 
flanks and rear for protection. Each truck has either machine guns 
or automatic rifles pointed to the sky for protection against air attack. 
Friendly airplanes have been assigned to accompany the battalion 
into attack. 

This infantry battalion carries i8 machine guns of various kinds, 
light to heavy caliber .30, caliber .50, all backing up 31 3 carbines and 
633 semi-automatic rifles (Garands) and 32 automatic rifles. Thir- 
teen mortars of 60-mm. and 81-mm. size are also in the unit. 

The column slows down and one can pick out the attached anti- 
tank guns, tanks, engineer, medical and supply troops. Little puffs 
of smoke come from a hill in the foreground. Apparently the units 
up front of the battalion are getting out of trucks to fight and the 
radio message is going back to the commander who is with the first 
of the three rifle companies in line. Out come the field glasses of the 
command group as they move to the military crest (just below the 
top) of a hill to find out what they can of the enemy. Evidently he 
is strong so the orders go out to bring the companies up and unload 
them from their trucks. The troops form deliberately, two rifle com- 
panies in a ragged line below the hill crest. The other rifle company 
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Above; In combat firing, every ditch is used for protection. The corporal in 
the right foreground is directing his squad and, in a minute, two men will rise 
and run forward in a zig-zag course while crouched down. 

Below; The 37-mm. anti-tank gun gives protection against mechanized units 
along the lines where tanks may be expected. For effective defense, this par- 
tially camouflaged gun should be in a ditch or in woods. 
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is going to be in reserve. Machine guns and mortars are tumbling 
out of dozens of trucks. The troops move out to the jumpoff line 
which extends over five hundred yards along the hill top. To the 
right and left are other infantry battalions going through the same 
procedure. 

The battalion commander gives his order for attack, including the 
time and place for the start of the troops, the assignment of zones to 
the two leading companies in their attack, the plan of action and the 
point where the enemy must be driven hardest. Anti-tank guns lum- 
ber off to side roads, to the hill where the attack is to start, and to the 
rear. Protection from mechanized attack is their job. The supply of 
ammunition is figured out; the medical aid station is given a site on 
the map, and the communications troops in the headquarters estab- 
lish a switchboard, radio station, and airplane signal panels at the 
message center— the central place of control for the entire battalion. 

The fourth company, or heavy weapons, is given the position of 
its base of fire, or the spot where they will set up their heavy machine 
guns and mortars. This is to be the hill from which the troops ad- 
vance on the attack. The heavy weapons company won’t move for- 
ward until the rifle companies have advanced. The situation below 
the recruit observer begins to unfold. 

The troops move off their hill and all hell breaks loose in the great 
panorama of battle. On one hill is the 2nd battalion. In the fore- 
ground is a slight valley and hostile troops are defending another hill 
five hundred yards to the front. The troops slip forward crouching 
low, a few riflemen here and there. Over their heads goes the fire of 
the heavy machine guns and the hea\7 mortars which are in the base 
of fire. Among the rifle troops are supporting squads dragging air- 
cooled caliber ,30 light machine guns. They fire at the enemy from 
gaps in the rifle company lines. Then as the troops advance far enough 
to mask their fire, each crew picks up the 47 pounds of gun and tripod 
and slips through the weeds with it; ammunition carriers with five 
boxes of ammunition behind the gunners. The tubes of the 60-mm. 
mortars spout from behind hummocks and bushes as they too follow 
close behind the advancing riflemen. 
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Infantry weapons as well as 
heavier ones require careful range 
determination for accurate fire. 
This soldier is using the range 
finder and will report his findings 
to the machine gun and mortar 
gun crews. 


This light 6o-mm. mortar shoots 
over hills and can be carried right 
along with the leading waves of 
Infantry attackers. Its torpedo- 
like shell assures the foot soldier 
of far greater fire power than ever 
before. 
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This 37-mm. anti-tank gun along 
the side of a road would give good 
protection against mechanized at- 
tack. The corporal near the 
wheel is well hidden but he 
should put something for cam- 
ouflage in front of the rubber 
tire and should not hang his 
canteen so openly on the tree. 
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After a half hour the battle has become well advanced. The picture 
from the sky makes the observer want to isolate that strip of ground 
five hundred yards square and frame it so that when he is one of 
the crawling infantrymen he will not become confused by the fact 
that in action he is thinking that he may be successively confronted 
by enemy infantry stalking him through the underbrush, by a rush 
of tanks, by a machine gun emplaced upon yonder hill, by a mortar 
battery behind the hill, or by a low-flying airplane. 

No one is going to be at his elbow to tell him what to do about 
any one of his specific problems. No, John Recruit will have to know 
the answers himself and he must remember that he isn’t out there 
as alone as he thinks. True he has crossed three-fifths of the square 
of ground and is now at the base of the enemy’s hill. He looks back 
for a fleeting instant and remembers when he was up in that plane 
seeing the whole picture that the base of fire remains on the hill 
three hundred yards to his rear. The heavy machine guns are firing 
over his head at concentrations of the enemy; the mortars hidden 
away back there too are lobbing their shells over into the enemy’s 
none-too-deep trenches. Right over his left shoulder is a light ma- 
chine gun firing away, and in the bushes is a light mortar. There are 
automatic riflemen close to him too. John Recruit is not alone, 
and he grasps his rifle a little tighter, inches himself along the ground 
as he watches his corporal’s signal. Looks like an enemy machine 
gun nest ahead. The bead is drawn but the report is not heard, though 
there is a slight smell of smoke, and the absence of the rifle’s kick 
at the shoulder is wondered at. Hold and squeeze! Another shot off 
and just what Sergeant Jones would have ordered in recruit training. 
If the going gets too tough the tanks and planes will be at his section 
of the line to help him reach the top of the hill held by the enemy. 
The Field Artillery is well behind firing on the enemy hill at the 
request of the Infantry commander. John Recruit has help and lots 
of it, but it’s he who has to get to the top of the hill because planes 
and artillery have different kinds of legs. 

There’s a great deal more punch to the Infantry today. It is still 
basically a fighting group with 79 per cent of Infantry personnel 
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With the low tripod and with an 
air-cooled .30 caliber gun, this 
machine gunner with the help of 
two others can stay up close to 
the attacking wave of troops. 


All ground troops carry panels so 
that they can communicate with 
friendly airplanes. These soldiers 
have to be quick to get their 
message to their own planes, and 
then pull in their panels before 
being spotted by enemy aircraft. 



All Infantry soldiers learn to fire 
at anti-aircraft targets. It’s like 
shooting on the wing and the 
targets dive and climb and move 
at varying rates of speeds. It’s 
not as easy as it looks. 
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actually soldiers in ranks. The remaining 21 per cent are close behind 
the fighting man as cooks, clerks, mechanics, truck drivers, radio and 
telephone men, and buglers, barbers, and tailors. 

As a recent graduate of the Infantry Replacement Training Center 
the recruit has watched his arm of the service in combat. What job 
does he want? What training is necessary to make a good machine 
gunner, crew member of a mortar squad, radio operator, or automatic 
rifleman? 

Because most of the infantrymien are in the fighting line they must 
first rehearse rifle marksmanship training before range firing. The new 
units are issued the semi-automatic, or Garand, rifle. Soldiers learn 
that the new weapon has practically no kick. They study how to align 
their sights and to estimate ranges for firing. Good trigger squeezing 
is one of the important elements of marksmanship, and eliminates 
flinching— that unconscious reluctance or refusal to watch the target 
until the bullet has been fired is usually a reflex action in which the 
shooter closes his eyes just before the gun is discharged. Sometimes 
he involuntarily shoves his shoulder forward before squeezing the 
shot off. In either case the bullet misses the target. On the rifle range 
firing is done from the prone, sitting and standing positions. There 
is slow and rapid fire and training in running to the firing line, flop- 
ping down, and shooting a clip of cartridges within a time limit. In 
all this firing, the soldier is operating under good conditions and has 
ample opportunity to correct his faults of position, or of sighting and 
aiming. 

This first period of technical training with the semi-automatic rifle 
is followed by two graduated steps— first, that of squad fire in which 
the group learns to fire under the leader’s direction upon battlefield 
targets printed upon paper; second, combat firing in which the squad 
must seek cover in the field while moving toward a hostile group. 

Infantry soldiers also learn to employ the Browning automatic 
rifle, another machine-fed weapon. Clips of 20 cartridges are fired 
from this 17-pound gun. Technically the firing of this gun is similar 
to that of the Garand, though its mechanism is more intricate and 
more liable to become inoperative, as for instance when the firing 
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Above; Grenade throwing is not as easy 
as it looks. Form as in putting the shot in 
a track and field meet is essential. The 
clamp in the palm of the thrower’s hand 
will release the firing mechanism when he 
lets it out of his hand. 


Right: After striking the spring-controlled 
stick which is like another bayonet, the 
soldier then makes a long horizontal 
thrust into the straw* and stick-filled bag. 
When he withdraws his bayonet he is 
taught not to drop the butt of his rifle 
as it may cause the bayonet to stick. 
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pin fails to hit the cartridge primer, or when sand and grit get into 
the breech. 

In the rifle company noncommissioned officers and some privates 
are armed with the new carbine, a caliber .30 “little brother” to the 
Garand. Only five pounds in weight and three feet long, the carbine 
is designed for officers and special groups of soldiers, as the members 
of a machine gun squad other than the gunner and assistant. The 
latter men will use the .45 caliber pistol. 

Bayonets and hand grenades are next on the instruction list. The 
former weapon is offset from the muzzle of the rifle to allow con- 
tinuous firing. The standardized bayonet training course puts a 
premium upon speed and dexterity. Normally the soldier springs up 
from the ground and with his bayonet pointed straight ahead runs 
toward a straw-filled gunnysack dummy where he parries an outthrust 
spring-driven wooden arm and slams his bayonet into the dummy. 
After extracting the point, the soldier continues through the series of 
spaced straw targets, attacking each in turn from varying angles. On 
one dummy, the attacker makes a long thrust while on another a 
vertical jab. 

The iron-cased hand grenade, a “baby pineapple,” is charged with 
powder. Its firing pin is held in safety position by a depressed handle 
and a removable cotter pin. When the latter is pulled and the pine- 
apple lobbed into the air, the handle flies off, discharging the grenade. 

The caliber .50 machine gun is an air-cooled weapon with car- 
tridge a half-inch in diameter. Its armor piercing ammunition and its 
power make it an anti-tank weapon. These machine gun crews as well 
as those of the 37-mm. gun practice shooting against moving targets, 
the machine gun being for close-in defense while the “one pounder” 
is for more distant tank defense. For the 37-mm. gun the crews, like 
those in the Field Artillery, operate wheels to move the muzzle 
vertically or horizontally. An ammunition handler loads the gun and 
a gunner closes the breech and fires the gun when he is on the target. 
For stability the gun has a V-shaped trail, and a well-trained crew 
can fire up to 18 rounds per minute. Heavier tanks now being built 
will demand heavier anti-tank weapons. 
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Above; Gun crews learn to exchange places in the firing and ammunition 
feeding of the .30 caliber light machine gun. 

Below: When the heavy machine gun is first fired on the range, safety stakes 
are placed at each side of the jacket so that the uninitiated firer may not move 
the muzzle too far to either side and thus endanger others on the firing range. 
Note the larger tripod for this type of gun. 
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The present mortar is a great improvement over the Stokes of 
World War I which lobbed its projectiles within sight end-over-end. 
The 8i-mm. mortar, a steel tube closed at the bottom and inserted 
into a base plate on the ground, has a tripod to steady it and dials to 
control its fire. It can fire rapidly and hurls its projectiles accurately 
to rather distant ranges. Though its firing position is usually behind 
a hill it can fire at objects 200 yards distant. The lighter 60-mm. 
mortar has the advantage of being able to keep on the heels of the 
first wave of infantrymen. 

The Infantry is trained basically for combat. It attempts to close 
with the enemy and capture or destroy him. In defense. Infantry is 
trained to repel hostile attacks and hold its ground. Basic rules of fire 
power and movement apply to Infantry. Both fire and movement 
have been increased in intensity and speed by new guns and motor- 
ization. 

The squad must learn extended order drill which is the method 
of scattering the men in a jagged line, either laterally along the front 
or in column marching toward the front. Extended order drill can 
be quite realistic as the men hit the ground upon finding a protecting 
fold in its surface. In addition in extended order drill each man must 
learn to get his orders from hand signals because the noise of the 
battlefield precludes shouting. These hand signals designate changes 
in direction, ranges to targets, and orders to commence or to stop 
firing. 

The squad also works as a unit in squad firing. This is often prac- 
ticed indoors on a .22 caliber range, firing being done against a map 
pasted upon cloth. The objective is to accustom the squad to under- 
stand the corporal's designated method of pointing out targets. There 
is no movement forward by the soldiers but the corporal gives the 
range setting for the rifles, tells his men what to look for in the fore- 
ground-such as a church steeple, and then refers the squad to the 
target which is to be the right or left, in front or in rear of that church 
steeple. The type of target also determines the method of firing; 
that is, if it is a machine gun nest the entire squad will concentrate 
upon it. If the target is a squad of enemy troops then each member 
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this gun crew of the heavy machine gun squad with its water-cooled .30 are loaded by a gadget, the good gun crew will inspect the ammunition to 

-^taliber Browning machine gun is learning how to use the sights and the see that every cartridge is in properly. One misplaced cartridge may mean 

elevating hand wheel. Right; Though machine gun belts of ammunition the stoppage of the gun at a crucial moment. 



f 



This machine gun crew in action shows the placement of the gunner, his as- 
sistant, the squad leader and the ammunition crew. Each man is taught every 
job in the gun crew. The next training step will be to pull this gun through 
the low grass and set it up so that it is concealed from enemy view. 
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Under the corporal’s direction 
this gun crew of the 37-mm. anti- 
tank gun are learning how to 
operate the handwheels to move 
the muzzle of the gun up or 
down, or across the front. 


This anti-tank gun is concealed 
along a road and the crew is be- 
hind the armor plate ready for 
combat. 
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of the corporal’s squad will start at a definite point on the enemy line 
and fire from right to left, or vice versa. 

After squad firing, the group employs that knowledge plus that of 
rifle marksmanship and tactics in combat firing. The corporal and 
squad at the edge of woods is ordered to advance against an enemy 
resistance. After giving his orders, the corporal has his men open 
fire. In a few minutes the two men on the right are ordered to 
cease firing and prepare to rush. They gather their legs under them 
and spring up to run doubled up in a zig-zag path for 20 to 25 yards. 
After they hit the dirt they deliberately yet speedily bring their rifles 
into position to begin firing. The other men rush forward by two’s 
until a new jagged line is formed. In the problem small, constantly 
changing targets appear to the front, forcing the leader to redirect 
his fire while moving his squad forward. Any soldier with gas mask 
on and carrying heavy equipment knows the fatigue of jumping up 
and running 25 yards at a stretch and then hitting the ground like 
a football player. All hits upon the targets are recorded and if the 
squad fails to qualify it must try again. That requires top physical 
condition. 

Subsequently the company, made up of many squads, functions 
as a tactical unit in problems of attack and defense. For the squad 
member company tactics require few changes in duties but the cor- 
poral must coordinate his squad with those led by others on his 
flanks. Also orders from platoon leaders and company commander 
may materially change his methods of functioning. In company prob- 
lems on defense the soldier must learn how to dig hasty entrench- 
ments, called foxholes. These are deep enough for a man to stand or 
sit in, and therefore proof against tank attacks. Furthermore in the 
defense the soldier must learn how to connect quickly with other 
foxholes in the vicinity. 

Protection from the enemy while in his presence must be an ac- 
quired knowledge whether the soldier is in camp or on the march. 
He must know the use of motor vehicles and realize that they are a 
means of movement and no protection for fighting. For instance, the 
company may go out as a motorized unit of a battalion to make a 
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Above: Rear view of the mortar, showing the base plate on 

and the hand wheels being turned by the gunner. 


Below: Preliminary gun crew drill with the 8i-mm. mortar under the cor- 
poral’s direction shows the changing of positions in practice. The last three 
men with the special harness are ammunition carriers. 
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Above: The toq>edo-like projectile has little sacks of powder stuck into its fins 
and when dropped into the tube automatically fires. The gunner is turning 
the hand wheel to get on the target. 


Below; For cross-country driving practice, a line is draw'n on a map, and the 
drivers follow over hill and dale, going around and through woods, and even 
through streams. The four-wheel drive on the trucks assures them of great 
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Above; Mechanics are needed to keep the trucks of the Infantry rolling. 
Brakes have to be in good condition because of the hard use they get. 


Below: Welders have plenty of repair work with the rough terrain over which 

the trucks run every day. 
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quick envelopment or flank movement against a hostile force. The 
men clamber aboard and certain trucks are put out as advance, flank 
and rear guards for the protection of the remainder of the column. 
Usually these trucks operate like scouts and advance by bounds from 
the military crest of one hill to the next. The remainder of the com- 
pany while on trucks must have machine guns mounted for anti- 
aircraft fire and must be ready to get off the truck and fight a hostile 
force from ditches and trees. The truck drivers on such a movement 
must appreciate the situation too and should have a picture of the 
tactical situation in mind so that they understand when to swing off 
the road in case of attack. They too are members of the infantry 
force and usually have a rifle slung in a leather holster alongside the 
steering wheel of the truck. 

In present-day warfare one of the great jobs of Infantry is to work 
in combination with tanks. In a large scale tank attack the Infantry 
troops would be brought as near to the scene of battle in trucks as is 
possible. Then dismounting they precede, accompany, or follow the 
tanks in an assault wave on foot. For this reason the Infantry soldier 
must have an appreciation of tank tactics and of the aircraft sup- 
porting him. 

Two spectacular developments— parachutists and air-borne Infan- 
try— have been added to the Infantry program. Both groups ride in 
planes but the parachutists are the advance guard leaping from planes 
to take air fields and installations so that the air-borne troops can 
follow in transports with heavier equipment and in greater numbers. 

“Paratroops" must be unmindful of danger, and highly capable 
individual soldiers, who are strong and agile. The landing, it is said, 
is equivalent to the feeling of jumping from the roof of an automo- 
bile moving at a speed of fifteen miles an hour. Candidates must be 
between twenty-one and thirty-two years of age, well-educated, un- 
married, and less than 180 pounds and six feet two inches. Following 
acrobatics and tumbling the trainee jumps from graduated stands, 
starting at five feet and working up to fifteen feet. In order to escape 
injury on the fall the knees must give on contact with the ground. A 
parachutist injured impairs the efficiency of his fellows in their 
hazardous mission. 
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While in the presence of the 
hostile forces but not under di- 
rect small arms fire, this extended 
formation is used to move 
forward. 


When under fire, the men hug 
the ground while keeping up 
their own shooting. These sol- 
diers are firing under combat 
conditions and a target in the 
woods is engaging their attention. 
As they move forward, other 
targets will spring up, but they 
cannot move ahead until they 
have placed sufficient fire upon 
the enemy targets. 


In his fo.xhole this soldier is being 
shown the enemy targets by his 
officer-platoon leader. 
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In tactical training, observation 
posts for the leaders are necessary 
so that they can direct the fight. 
Brush is usually used for con- 
cealment. 


Infantry encampments today are 
placed haphazardly so that they 
may be more easily camouflaged 
and so that they will not show up 
any straight lines and give them- 
selves away in air photos. 
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Smoke is used at times to mask 
the jump-off of Infantry troops in 
an attack. These men certain of 
their artillery’s ability to ram the 
enemy’s heads down into their 
trenches are coming on for the 
assault— the last stage in the 
attack. 





These Infantry soldiers stalking 
forward in the darkness were sur- 
prised by flares and by bursting 
shells. 



While hugging the ground on a night maneuver this soldier was caught by a 
flare. Though surprised and with fear in his face, he is ready for the next move. 
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Ground training also includes a study of the parachute, its con- 
struction, and packing. Each man rates “excellent” in application to 
this phase of training because he must pack his own ’chute. On the 
jump if it fails to open he carries an emergency. 

The next step in ground training is jumping from a parachute 
tower twice as high as that at the New York World’s Fair. After con- 
trolled descents sitting in a chair, jumps in harness are made with 
the landing on an inflated mat. Free jumps come next and here the 
trigger releases the free ’chute at the top of the tower and the novice 
is guided downward by instructions from the ground. “Check your 
oscillation! Watch your landing!” yells the instruction sergeant to the 
trainee who learns twice as fast in the tower school and is ready 
quickly for his first plane jump. 

A replica of a regular transport plane is the next ground school 
training site. There the parachutists practice how to leave the plane. 
Finally there are swinging devices which give the candidate the feel- 
ing of the parachute swinging in the air. When qualified in this 
training, he is ready to go aloft. The day of the first jump is one of 
tenseness. The candidate wriggles into his equipment and climbs 
into a plane. After the take-off and while on the first part of his trip, 
all seems normal and pleasant enough. The big moment is the order 
to line up for the jump. At 1,500 feet the ground looks awfully far 
down and yet too close for comfort. 

Near the door of the plane, the novice hooks his ripcord to a wire 
on the plane. This saves him the waiting and counting of ten before 
pulling the ripcord. Off he drops into space and mechanically his 
parachute opens when it is the proper distance below the plane. 
The sensation is like that of going off a high diving board for the 
first time. Some are nonchalant with a truly great fear; others figure 
that if they can look up before the jump they won’t have to worry 
about anything until they are out and the parachute is open. In nine 
seconds the squad of twelve men is out of the plane and floating in 
that swinging motion toward the ground. Some alight standing up; 
others take the rolling tumble they learned in training. 

Some paratroops recently made an unusual request of their com- 
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Air-borne troops load an anti-tank gun on 
their transport plane. It is their job to 
aid the parachute troops after the latter 
have grabbed an airport or other suitable 
spot for their plane to land. 
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mander when they asked to be allowed to land in a plane. When 
asked their reason they explained, “Well sir, weVe gone up often but 
we have never landed because of the training jumps. We want to feel 
how it is to land inside the plane for once.” 

After landing some candidates are terribly nervous while others 
are emotionless. They have been called “cold jugs ’ in parachutist 
jargon because they seem to have ice water in their veins. 

When the parachutists have graduated into a regular unit, they 
carry their instruction to its culmination. They jump with full equip- 
ment and throw out on parachutes the heavier weapons and food 
supplies. When floating to earth, the squad concentrates on landing 
close together by pulling on their shroud lines. On the ground, they 
spill the air out of the ’chute and rush to their equipment and begin 
to stalk through the countryside, using their training in map reading, 
cover and concealment, and combat firing. 

After the parachutists have landed and taken over the air fields of 
the enemy by fighting, the air-borne infantry enter the scene in their 
transports. The latter are equally well trained because their equij>- 
ment consisting of such weapons as the 75-mm. guns and mortars 
must be assembled quickly and put to work in the defense of the 
group as well as in attacking the enemy to dislodge him from impor- 
tant air fields and utility installations. 

With such varied combat the Infantry has more fighting specialists 
than other arms. These infantrymen like athletes who know their 
sport well have plenty of spirit. There is more chance for actual troop 
leadership in the Infantry, and the soldier has the satisfaction of diffi- 
cult work well done that is not always found in many of the special- 
ized jobs elsewhere. It is real soldiering that the Infantry offers and 
there are always plenty of takers. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY 


During world war i the 

Army’s great striking power was the Infantry-Artillery team. The 
Field Artillery was the supporting arm and unlike the Infantry rarely 
met the enemy face-to-face. Occasionally when Field Artillery bat- 
teries found themselves almost in the front line they had occasion 
to use their rifles for defense. Long-range fire is the Field Artillery’s 
means of combat. During the stabilized warfare of twenty-five years 
ago, its role was doubly important. When a “Big Push” was to be 
made, as in the St. Mihiel offensive, the artillery fired for several 
days prior to the attack with the guns almost hub-to-hub. Because 
of such work the Field Artillery became known as “King of Battle” 
and its teaming with the Infantry was an accepted fact. 

Many changes were made in the post-war period. The 75-mm. 
gun with its wagon-type wheels was towed behind commercial trucks 
but the speed had to be low. Eventually the large wooden spoke 
wheels were replaced by rubber-tired steel wheels. Also the Field 
Artillery split the gun’s single trail so that it could be opened out to 
a V-shape giving greater stability and allowing the gun tube to be 
elevated higher and traversed in a wider lateral arc. 

With the development of airplanes and tanks, new demands were 
made upon artillery. Anti-aircraft fire became a special phase and 
was turned over to the Coast Artillery Corps. Anti-tank defense be- 
came an Infantry function as well as Field Artillery in order to pro- 
tect flanks and front from mechanized attack. 

In today’s Army, Field Artillery cannon are divided into three 
categories: 240-mm. and 8-inch howitzers and 155-mm. gun known 
as “heavy stuff”; 1 55-mm. howitzer, a medium weapon; 105-mm. and 
75-mm. howitzers and 75-mm. gun, light weapons. 
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TTie objectives of the artillery remain in principle much as they 
were during the World War. Light artillery fires primarily upon 
enemy personnel and light weapons, and upon installations. Medium 
artillery is used in the division for general supp)ort of all units and in 
the higher commands, like the corps, against hostile artillery batteries 
and heavier installations. Heavy artillery is in the field army for use 
against other heavy artillery and for long-range destruction fire. Artil- 
lerymen are now equipped with automatic rifles and machine guns 
for defense against enemy ground units and low-flying aircraft. 

The recruit assigned to the Field Artillery will find himself in one 
of the three elements of its work: transport, communications, or con- 
duct of fire. 

For transport the artillery needs truck and tractor drivers, teamsters 
and mule packers. Truck drivers from civil life after some training 
will be able to handle the motorized Field Artillery in its cross- 
country duties. The first time a recruit whips one of the larger can- 
non around a corner he’ll probably think he is cracking the whip 
with a bucking bronco. Artillery guns are often pulled across country 
so the good driver must have an eye open to avert ditches and soft 
muddy ground. 

All the cross-country vehicles have the four-wheel drive and are 
built with clearance for logs, tree stumps and other obstacles. The 
truck driver after he has delivered his gun to a firing position, and 
unloaded ammunition then clears out to await call. Other trucks are 
assigned to the ammunition units and form a continual supply line 
from rear to front. The huge trucks pulling the heavy guns are called 
prime movers and some of them have wheels in front and tracks in 
the rear so that they look like a hybrid tractor-truck. In order to keep 
the trucks moving the artillery needs large numbers of mechanics, 
machinists, and general repair men. 

Men who can drive six-horse artillery carriages are a breed rapidly 
becoming extinct in civil life. The Army therefore takes farm boys 
and develops them into first-class drivers who can spin a caisson on a 
dime. The artillery drivers make up only a small proportion of the 
soldiers in a horse-drawn outfit. Blacksmiths, saddlers, farriers, and 
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A progress chart shows how each troop unit is getting along in its training. 
Inspections by the higher ofEcers are made at the completion of each phase 
of training before allowing the troops to pass to the next phase. 
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stable sergeants are also needed. Playing nursemaid to a horse is no 
joke to a man a generation or more removed from that life. The 
feeling of gingerliness around the animals soon wears off, but the 
artilleryman's gripe about the food the animals put away takes longer 
to become a part of the life in the horse artillery. In most of the stable 
jobs training is gained more by experience than by set educational 
forms. An old stable sergeant can show a hard-boiled attitude mixed 
with a regard for horses which gets the work done. In the pack 
artillery mules and mule packers are carefully trained. A poorly 
packed animal may mean the loss of a gun barrel or ammunition 
while crossing hills, mountains, or swamps. 

Horses and pack mules are used with the lightest cannon while 
the heavier pieces are truck and tractor drawn. The 75-mm. howitzer, 
replacing the World War 75-mm. gun, is horse and truck drawn and 
when mounted on a special carriage can be broken down into a six- 
mule load. This light howitzer firing from positions behind steep hills, 
or from ravines, is not vulnerable to enemy fire as was the 75-mm. gun 
in the first World War. Today though, the 75-mm. gun is still an 
excellent anti-tank gun when concealed along roads and paths, it has 
sufficient fire power to knock out heavy tanks. 

Field Artillery communication by radio, telephone, telegraph, flags, 
voice, signal lamps and messenger is tied up with the conduct of fire 
so that the two are explained together. Artillerymen have a handy 
way of recalling the steps for going into firing position. They call it 
“ROOP," translated “reconnaissance, occupation, and organization 
of position.” 

The reconnaissance officer and battery commander, accompanied 
by scout corporals and instrument operator, select gun positions, an 
observation post and a battery command post. A good position for 
the four guns is well forward in the battle area, with a field of fire to 
the front, observation from a nearby hill, and with roads close by for 
ammunition supply by truck or horse-drawn caisson. Wooded areas 
are a safeguard against tank attack and overhanging trees protect the 
battery from air observation. Camouflage takes time and at times 
cannot be undertaken until the battery is prepared to fire. 
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While forward selecting his position the battery commander then 
posts another scout to show the battery executive the position and 
direction of fire. The instrument sergeant sets up the instruments at 
what is known as the observation post, or OP. 

The transport— trucks or horses— bring the guns into the position 
and then retire to a concealed spot near by. The gun crews manhandle 
the pieces into the marked position. The organization of position is 
speedy. Each officer and soldier knows his job and does it without 
lost motion. 

Field Artillery can fire at any target visible from the OP. When 
the target is not visible from the observation post, the guns can fire 
accurately upon any target within range after calculating firing data 
from a map, an airplane photograph, or from data obtained by a 
survey. 

When speed is essential, observed fire is used. A typical set up 
might be with the four guns in a hollow, spaced irregularly and cov- 
ering a front of approximately seventy yards, a switchboard to the 
center rear of the battery, an OP to the forward flank, and a liaison 
detail or connecting link to the front with the Infantry to determine 
what shelling the troops want. 

The switchboard normally has two lines running out to the observa- 
tion post and one to the battery executive who is usually within a few 
yards. The field artillery battery handles the wire laying from the 
switchboard to the OP and executive but the battalion headquarters 
at some distance to the rear lays wire to the battery switchboard. 

The detail at the carefully concealed OP watches the fire of the 
guns. The battery commander, reconnaissance officer and instrument 
sergeant have at their disposal at the OP an aiming circle, range 
finder, plotting board, mathematical tables and telephone. The aim- 
ing circle is used to tie in the OP and guns by trigonometry. All 
methods of communication are used by the officer at the OP to send 
his information to the battery. If the target is in a concealed position, 
then air observation is necessary. For firing against enemy artillery in 
a concealed location, an air observer is connected by radio with the 
battery. 
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For intercommunication between the battery installations, the sig- 
nal sergeant sends out wire-laying details either in trucks, with hand- 
reel cart, or on foot, for the telephone set up. Radio must be used 
between the liaison officer with the Infantry and the battery as tele- 
phone lines may be shot up by the enemy. 

In organizing the position, the gun crews put out aiming stakes 
to keep the guns sighted, align themselves with the aiming circle at 
the OP, figure the distance between guns, determine the minimum 
range they can fire with safety and engage in a short practice with 
every soldier of the crew at his post. In addition trail pits are dug so 
that the trail is stable on recoil, recoil mechanisms are checked for the 
proper amount of liquid, and the ammunition is segregated by lot 
numbers. 

The conduct of fire can only be learned by practice. Each man 
in a gun crew has a definite place and a job which he must learn 
mechanically. Also any member of the gun crew must know all the 
other jobs so that he can switch if any of the men fall out. One man, 
for instance, closes the breech after the shell has been placed in the 
gun and pulls the lanyard only when ordered to fire. Other men 
traverse the gun horizontally or vertically as called for by the orders. 
Still others bring up the ammunition and prepare the shell for firing 
by what is known as “cutting the fuse.” 

The battery commander’s fire order is relayed by telephone, signal 
flags, voice or messenger to the guns. A typical command, always in 
the same sequence, and in the speedy yet accurate jargon of the 
artilleryman, might be directed to the battery: 

Battery adjust 

Shell HE (high explosive) 

Charge 2 (two increments) 

Fuse Quick 

Base Deflection Left 200 (mils) 

On No. 1 (gun) open 3 (mils) 

Site 290 (mils) 

Battery Right 
Elevation 340 (mils) 
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The 75'inm. howitzer and caisson with its 
crew moves over country roads. 




After the horses have delivered the 
howitzer to the selected position, the 
crew manhandles it into place. 



In position, the crew opens out the V 
shaped trail with special handles carried 
alongside. 
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The command “Battery adjust” indicates that all guns will follow 
all commands on their instruments. The next group of commands 
refers to the shell. In sequence, the projectile called for is high explo- 
sive with two powder increments to be used in the propelling charge. 
For “Fuse Quick” the No. 3 member of the gun crew inserts the pro- 
jectile into the fuse setter, as if he were sharpening a pencil. The 
fuse is “cut” so that the projectile will explode instantaneously upon 
hitting the ground and then break into fragments. 

At “Base Deflection Left 200” the gunner turns a handwheel to 
move the gun tube to the left 200 mils from a prominent object in the 
foreground, previously designated as the base point. With the No. 1 
gun aimed at the base point, the others then diverge 3 mils each from 
their parallel aim so that the entire target will be covered by fire. 

When “Site 290” is ordered, the No. 1 crew member sets the angle 
of site down ten mils from the normal 300 mil horizontal setting of 
the gun, thus indicating that the target is below the horizontal line 
of fire. “Battery Right” means that the guns will fire successively 
from right to left at two-second intervals. 

In order to designate the range and also to elevate the gun suffi- 
ciently to reach the target with the projectile, a crew member sets 
“Elevation 340 (mils) ” on the instrument thus bringing the gun 
tube 340 mils above the horizontal elevation of the line of fire. All 
of these commands come in rapid-fire order and once the battery is 
firing, not all the complete command need be given in order to 
change the placement of the projectiles on the target. 

Before the command “Fire,” No. 2 inserts the head of the shell 
into the breech with his left hand under the projectile and his right 
hand doing the pushing. 

The story is told of one nostalgic trainee who had the job of relay- 
ing fire commands for 75-mm. howitzers. The order came over the 
telephone, “Range, 4,000 (yards) .” Evidently thinking of his girl’s 
telephone number, he relayed, “Range 8,190.” Now the government 
is defendant in a suit for three turkeys, a cow and a silo. 

A little-known Field Artillery work is the special observation bat- 
talion’s job of picking up information of enemy artillery firing by 
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This gunner<oiporal is setting the gun 
sight and is moving the tube laterally 
with the hand wheel at the bottom. 



The range drum and elevating hand wheel 
sets the gun in sufficient elevation so that 
the projectile will reach the target. 




With crew members at their posts, the 
projectile is handed to the loader. No. 2. 




While the ammunition crew was work- 
ing, the range setter was elevating the 
gun. Here the loader. No. 2, shoves the 
projectile into the breech. 
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sound and flash methods. The soldiers in the battalion are selected 
specialists who use azimuth-finding instruments and plot the infor- 
mation obtained on maps for the use of the artillery commanders. 

In order to find enemy targets, several observation posts pick up 
the flash or smoke of enemy guns or the explosion of the projectile. 
This data gathered together and computed by intersection methods 
determines the location of the enemy battery. Another method of 
picking up enemy artillery is sound ranging. Sound waves are picked 
up by microphones at various locations. A study of the time factor 
and direction determines the guns’ location. 

In sound ranging, there is need for weather observers in a me- 
teorological station as the condition of the weather, such as tempera- 
ture and wind, and humidity, changes the sound waves, speed and 
intensity. A topographic, or mapping, group plot the data obtained 
from the flash and sound observation posts and then by radio or 
telephone make this data available to certain Field Artillery batteries 
in order that they may attempt to put the enemy batteries out of 
commission. 

Field Artillery is a specialized combat arm with high morale. Ar- 
tillerymen for a quarter century have sung “The caissons go rollin’ 
along.” Life in the artillery is hard work though in many ways not as 
down-to-earth as that of the Infantry. Their truck transportation is 
always with them so that they at least have food and a blanket when 
sundown comes. They disdain to sleep in tents and far prefer to curl 
up under their guns or caissons. Their talk is always of gun competi- 
tion and of how one gun or battery fired better than another. They 
take pride in hitting a target with as few rounds of ammunition as 
possible. 
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The howitzer is ready to fire and the 
lanyard (rope) in the hands of No. 5 
will be pulled when the section leader 
gives the command to fire. 










front view ot tne same action— tne gun 
is loaded and ready to fire. 


After firing, the tube moves back in recoil 
and the lanyard sometimes snaps out of 
the No. 5’s hands. 
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THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The long line of tanks, 

trucks, scout cars and command cars of the armored division plowed 
across fields and through woods, feeling their way forward in inky 
blackness. Motorcyclists reported back to the commanding general 
at the head of the column that they were approaching a stream. 
Hostile forces had mined the bridge so that the troops would have 
to make their own crossing. The enemy could be expected to be 
holding the other bank with rifle and machine gun fire, and with 
some artillery cannon. 

Engineer reconnaissance groups went out to seek fords across the 
stream but they returned w'ith the information that there were none. 
Failing to find a ford, they had selected a spot for the bridging and 
estimated the stream to be slightly over one hundred feet wide. 
Coincident with the return of the engineer reconnaissance soldiers a 
long line of dump trucks and trailer- trucks loaded w'ith ponton boats, 
nested assault boats, and other equipment had pulled out of the rear 
of the column and were waiting to be guided to the bridge site. Upon 
arrival at the stream the engineers as noiselessly as possible began 
unloading equipment— floats, planking, ponton and assault boats, 
anchors, rope, siderail clamps and hoists. 

The Infantry had come up and were waiting for the 200-pound 
plywood assault boats to be placed into the water. Groups of nine 
Infantry soldiers fingered their rifles and machine gun as they quietly 
stepped into assault boats. The two engineer soldiers in charge of the 
boat did not have to caution the trained infantrymen not to fire even 
if fired upon. Several of the soldiers helped the engineers paddle the 
boat across the stream. The boat slid silently into the other shore 
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The assault boats which nestle inside one 
another take on their load of Infantry 
soldiers who are to be paddled to the 
other shore where they will mop up the 
enemy so that the bridge or ferries may 
be put into operation by the engineers. 


Engineers with Armored Division make 
ready to take their assault boat to the 
water’s edge, where they will launch the 
boat wath its load of Infantrymen. 



Each assault boat is manned by two en- 
gineers who bring the boat back after 
depositing the Infantry soldiers upon the 
opposite bank. 





The footbridge consisting of a catwalk 
with floats at each end is floated out in 
sections and hooked together. 
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and the Infantry troops moved up the bank. In a few seeonds there 
was the craek of bullets and the infantry fanned out to clear the area 
upon the other bank of its defenders, their tactical operating being 
known as “making a bridgehead.” The Infantry troops did not move 
far from the stream but began to clean out all enemy troops with 
rifles and machine guns. The engineer assault boats under the direc- 
tion of the two engineer soldiers then returned to the friendly shore 
to pick up another load of infantrymen. Meanw'hile, in order to 
assist the bridgehead troops, the engineers begin throwing a foot- 
bridge across the stream. 

Groups of engineers were attaching twelve-foot sections of duck- 
board, or spaced-plank walk already nailed together, to a float at each 
end. This float made of rubber is much wider than the duckboard to 
give the necessary buoyancy to the bridge and its load of soldiers. The 
first section of footbridge, called a bay, is swung into place. Other 
bays are pushed out into the stream by engineers stripped down and 
ready to swim if necessary. Every two minutes, on the average, an- 
other section of the bridge is floated into position while a soldier on 
the bridge hooks it to the assembled portion. In twenty minutes the 
footbridge is bobbing up and down under the weight of foot soldiers 
with rifles and machine guns, passing across the stream to aid their 
buddies who have begun the bridgehead on the other bank after the 
assault-boat crossing. 

The tanks and armored scout cars with their motors turned off 
have been waiting impatiently for the heavy ponton bridge to be 
thrown across the stream so that the light lo-ton and medium 28-ton 
tanks can travel across safely. While the footbridge was under con- 
struction the trailer-trucks with their huge aluminum pontons weigh- 
ing nearly a ton moved up close to the bank. Hoists lifted them off 
and set them into the water. 

Then began a process of bridge building similar to, but much more 
difficult than, the erection of the footbridge. There are no duck- 
board sections or bays already prepared but the material is loose and 
consists of large supplies of planks, called chess by the engineers, 
balk, and clamps. At the approach to the ponton bridge, balk, which 
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Each section, or bay, of the footbridge is 
put into place by several engineers. The 
buoyancy of these bridges is considerable 
due to the amount of float used to carry 
the load. 


The engineers with balk (timbers) and 
chess (planks) are forming the bridge 
section by section. The pontons are 
floated into place and anchored by ropes. 


As the balk (timbers) are laid for the 
flooring, other engineers are putting down 
the siderails with their clamps to assure 
that the flooring will not spring up when 
too much weight bears upon one side of 
the ponton bridge. 



Tliis completed ponton bridge is being 
crossed by the scout cars of the Armored 
Division. Notice the steel trestle at this 
end to give strength to the bridge where 
the rear wheels will need purchase to start 
up the steep incline. 
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are immense timbers or beams, are laid out so that the farther ends 
rest upon the first ponton boat. These beams are the support for 
the flooring to be placed on top of them. As soon as the half dozen 
or more balk are laid, engineers carrying chess form as on parade to 
drop them into place. As soon as a dozen feet of planking are laid, 
other men lay single balk as siderails for the roadway. These upper 
surface balk are clamped to the plank flooring to prevent it from 
flying up when a tank bears all its weight upon one side of the bridge. 

When the section of the first ponton is completed, another pon- 
ton is floated into position and the same process of laying balk and 
flooring is continued. This ponton bridging takes time because of 
the large number of individual operations involved. In order to give 
the bridge the necessary stability near the banks where the tanks drop 
onto it with terrific momentum, the engineers used steel trestles. They 
consist of two hollow steel posts and a cross bar, which holds the 
flooring. For bearing surface there are base plates under the steel 
posts. 

The engineers have done it again. In the new mechanized units 
they have the significant and highly important duty of keeping the 
Army moving forward. In France the Nazi engineers bridged river 
after river for their mechanized divisions. They used not only pon- 
ton equipment but steel girder bridges common to all present-day 
armies. Their units seemed to be able to make a usable bridge out 
of a damaged structure which looked like debris. 

This assignment of the engineers to the job of aiding the Army to 
cross streams is not new but is now more important. They carry 
girder bridges of steel looking like boys’ Meccano sets; there are 
light ponton bridges for light tanks and fairly heavy trucks, up to 
lo-ton loads. There are also wooden bridges nailed together on the 
spot. 

In World War II, mechanization and constant movement have 
vastly increased the duties of the Corps of Engineer, its greatest task 
being to further the movement of its own troops while at the same 
time retarding those of the enemy. To do this, a large number of 
engineer troops are combat soldiers, called upon in emergency to 
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This ponton bridge sags under the weight 
of the lo-ton light tanks but it has 
stability due to its many ponton boats. 
The trestles at this end of the bridge 
afford a good exit for the vehicles. 


A Field Artillery truck with its 75-mm. 
gun is easily transported across this 
ponton bridge, showing the buoyancy of 
the pontons. 


Steel girder bridges like a boy’s Meccano 
toy are put together hastily by these en- 
gineers. Each of these ramp girders then 
fit snug to the next one so that there is 
a steel bridge strong enough to carry even 
the 28-ton tank. 
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fight alongside or in support of Infantry. To give an able account of 
themselves in combat, the engineer battalion consisting of more than 
700 soldiers which is attached to the armored division carries 122 
machine guns and 71 sub-machine guns. Also engineers are an integ- 
ral part of Infantry divisions. 

One of the first obstacles met by the armored division is the tank 
mine. Engineers must proceed in the van of these mechanized units 
looking for possible mines, not to mention bullets. In land mine- 
sweeping they place a TNT charge next the mine and explode it. 

Army engineers are adept at bridge repair. Those who ride along 
with the tank units will often be called upon to test the strength of 
small wooden bridges and perhaps to brace them. The engineers can 
take a weak, broken-down trestle and in less than a half hour fell 
trees and saw them into the necessary timbers to hold up the weak 
span. 

Because of the dangers involved in trying to set up bridges while 
under artillery fire (which the bridgehead troops cannot still) , the 
engineers have been experimenting with ferry boats of different kinds. 
One such ferry boat capable of carrying loads including the light 
tank is constructed by putting six assault boats together with the 
chess and balk of the light ponton company. This raft is practicable 
but requires a ramp so that the vehicles can be loaded from the river 
bank. Another method is to use two of the lo-ton ponton boats with 
the raft built of balk and chess. 

Another method of ferrying is to use the water-tight body of the 
tank to advantage by suspending it between two heavy ponton boats 
using a steel beam to keep the tank from dropping more than a foot 
into the water. This method does not put such a great strain upon 
the ponton boats. 

The engineers who are members of the topographic section include 
civilian-experienced surveyors, blueprint makers, cartographers, and 
the various experts who can make and reproduce maps. Since the 
technicians perform much of their work in the field in a portable 
reproduction plant, they must have ability to turn out good work 
speedily and accurately under poor conditions. 

The engineers conduct their mapping in conjunction with the 
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With trees sawed by power-driven motors 
and with a few planks these engineers are 
constructing a fixed bridge which can 
carry any load including medium tanks. 


Across wide rivers it is quicker to use the 
engineer ponton equipment to make 
rafts. Here is one with four ponton boats 
and the usual flooring which can carry 
trucks and scout cars. 


This refinement in ferry building is ac- 
complished by using not only the en- 
gineer pontons but also the ramp girders 
from a steel bridge. The ten-ton tank is 
then taken speedily across the stream 
under power of outboard motors and 
paddles. 
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Air Force. Tliat is, the former does the laboratory work after the 
fliers have taken the photographs in the air. This map reproduction 
requires dozens of skilled craftsmen and a great deal of portable 
machinery to turn out the hundreds of thousands of aerial prints 
required for the large-scale maneuvers. 

Camouflage is undoubtedly one of the most interesting of the en- 
gineer’s compromise between art and science. Because of the effi- 
ciency of present-day aerial photography and because of the neeessity 
of concealing vast numbers of men and machines from aerial attack, 
camouflaging for concealment is most essential. Men with back- 
grounds as artists, stage managers, arehiteets, or allied training find 
a wide open field for advancement as camoufleurs. These men must 
create effects that will fool enemy fliers and the superhuman aerial 
camera. Fish nets and foliage are most used today. For the camou- 
flaging of one large truck huge quantities of fish netting are required 
to cover the vehiele with a tent in order to eliminate shadows. 
Naturally, when there are thousands of trueks, the eamouflage artist 
will sometimes just throw up his hands in a temperamental gesture. 

After working for hours camouflaging big guns in an open field the 
tracks of one truck to the gun or a lane used by the men will show 
up like a cattle brand in an aerial photograph. Author Paul Kearney 
reported that one battery commander w'hose gun was thus eoneealed 
allowed the men complete freedom in moving about the field during 
part of the night. Just before daylight his men plowed the whole field 
to eliminate the damming truck tracks and footprints. 

Another use for engineers in a combat zone somewhat comparable 
to the job of keeping the tanks rolling is that of keeping the planes 
flying. Aviation units of the Corps of Engineers have sprung up 
within the past few years. Due to the difficulty of safely using large 
airfields, most air squadrons now operate in a singular w'ay. From an 
ordinary open field which looks nothing at all like an airfield, eertain 
planes may take off on bombardment or pursuit missions and then 
return to another cow pasture. The engineer’s job is to make a small 
field as safe as possible for aircraft without giving away its use. This 
requires not only the careful camouflaging of all hangars and instal- 
lations, but requires ingenuity in setting out the field lights and the 
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For this light ferry, the engineers have 
used their assault boats and some of the 
flooring of the ponton company. These 
light assault boats built of plywood are 
paddled across the stream. 


This is a rear view of the assault boat 
ferry showing its flooring construction to 
carry the load of one scout car. 




This close-up of the ponton ferry with 
steel ramp girder construction and out- 
board motors shows the engineers’ ability 
to carry tanks across rivers with compara- 
tively few men for operators. 
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runways. On rough fields engineer units must use portable runways 
which can be laid or taken up quickly. Since this is a new' develop- 
ment in modern warfare the engineer has ample opportunity to use 
his head in developing better temporary fields for the flier. 

Another function of these talented experts is to provide pure water. 
Portable water units operate on trucks to take water from slimy pools 
and after purification to pipe it to tank trucks and canvas bags. 
Chemical tests on the water are run continuously, and though it is 
not the most palatable drink in the w'orld w'ith its heavy taste of 
chlorine or other chemicals, it is safe for troop use. The Army esti- 
mates its needs as a gallon a day for each soldier. The job of sup- 
plying five or six divisions of 12,000 men each assumes great propor- 
tions in the light of the years spent in erecting dams, reservoirs, and 
purification plants for a city of comparable size. 

The second major objective of the combat engineers, that of im- 
peding the enemy, includes such diverse duties as the construction 
and defense of obstacles and mine fields, the preparing of bridges 
for demolition. 

The smallest work unit in the Corps of Engineers is the squad, 
composed of a sergeant, corporal, truck driver and ten specialists. 
All are trained to tackle any job which will aid friendly troops to 
close with the enemy, or any job which will impede the advance of 
the enemy. 

Barbed wire entanglements are one means of impeding the enemy. 
The squad should be able to throw up a double apron fence in 25 
minutes after they have the materials at the location of the defense. 
This type of fencing requires expert coordination of all men, as each 
one has a definite assignment. Up go the poles and the men begin to 
unroll the wire, making it fast at each successive pole. They wear 
gloves faced with metal tabs looking as if the handful of rivets had 
been cut off flush with the surface of the glove. The wire is unrolled 
until it looks as if they were building an ordinary pup tent, except 
that on both slopes there is a line of w'ire about every foot in eleva- 
tion. It’s the toughest fence to get through. Cutting one wire makes 
no pathways as others bar advance. No one can roll under the fence, 
as the bottom wires are almost flat on the ground. Each man of the 
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The engineers have the job of 
map making in the field. From 
all other combat groups they ob- 
tain information which is then 
placed upon the map preparatory 
to being reproduced and sent out 
to the commanders. 




Tire mobile map reproduction 
plant of the engineers can turn 
out thousands of maps to the 
combat units in quick time. 
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Mobile water purification plants 
of the Engineer Corps take water 
from streams and after chemically 
processing it store it in tanks, like 
those on the left. TTren an en- 
gineer with his portable pump 
fills the milk cans of the combat 
units who come for water on 
trucks. 
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engineer squad goes about his task and in jig time the double apron 
fence is built. 

The next job in which to gain proficiency is the laying of a mine 
field from a truck. The contact land mines are an engineer device 
for stopping tanks and are normally laid every yard or so over a 
hundred-yard stretch. The mine which looks like an ordinary coffee 
can is buried under a few inches of the road. Its spring top is set for 
explosion when sufficient weight touches it. These mines are placed 
not only in roads but also in fields and woods wherever there is a 
possible tank lane. Sometimes several of them are placed one atop 
another so they will be sure to break the tank treads. The engineer 
wipes its hands in completion of this task in less than a half hour and 
then is prepared for some demolition work. 

Another job of stopping the enemy is necessary. The engineer 
group of twelve men jump to their allotted tasks as they are ordered 
to erect a road block. The sergeant designates half his men to set up 
six or eight rolls of wire, looking like the binders in a notebook. 
While they are making these and setting them up the remainder of 
the group lays anti-tank mines in the road in the required spacing. At 
the minute the sergeant sees the job completed, he gives the com- 
mand to grab their semi-automatic rifles. Back down the road, they 
dig themselves little foxholes where they can prepare to defend their 
handiwork. Other armies call these men “pioneers, ’ presumably be- 
cause they are both builders and front-line fighting soldiers. That 
job took 25 minutes, and the squad qualified both in technical and 
tactical ability. 

Preparing a bridge to be blown up is another engineer job. At 
certain places along the concrete or steel, dynamite is plaeed and 
wires are laid so that the charge can be detonated from a distance, 
causing the bridge to buekle. On a steel span sticks of dynamite are 
tied to the important girders and here engineer knowledge enters so 
that the job can be done simply and completely; concrete bridges 
must be bored with pneumatic drills at the self-same points of stress 
and strain. 

The combat engineers in order to impede the movement of the 
enemy will often cut down a long row of trees. Instead of cutting all 
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Netting with “foliage” attached 
is placed over a truck by the en- 
gineers in tent form so that there 
w'ill be no sharp lines or shadows 
to show up in aerial photos. 


Engineer wire-laying in combat 



requires that the men keep low 
as much of the time as possible. 
Stakes like those in the right 
foreground are part of the En- 
gineer Corps equipment for the 
building of wire barricades which 
slope like a tent. 


Engineers must eat and here the 
platoon leader is overseeing the 
mess sergeant as he sets up an 
old-type field stove. 
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the way through the trees with their handaxes, the engineers merely 
make a gash and push in a dynamite charge which is connected to 
all other charges in the row of trees. When the circuit is closed a 
dozen trees fall across the road in a planned zigzag alignment. This 
obstacle would hold up any enemy mechanized column for a few 
minutes until the enemy engineers use dynamite to cleai the road. 

The Corps of Engineers is in the middle of today’s great struggle 
between construction and destruction, between armor and armament, 
between concealment and detection. The combat engineer must 
know how to handle a machine gun with the same ease as a pile- 
driver or a pneumatic drill. 

If the blitzkrieg warfare which holds the engineers so firmly in the 
center ever becomes a deadlock then they will have to return 
to their World War I function. They will dig entrenchments— an 
art which is considerably more difficult today because of aerial bom- 
bardment and ground strafing. The dugouts will have to be con- 
structed like bombproof shelters; tunneling for the mining of enemy 
fortifications will be much more difficult because of the invention of 
the geophone which tells where other digging is being done and 
how extensive it is. 

The third major objective of the Corps of Engineers is to provide 
shelter and comfort for the troops. This is a behind-the-lines duty 
where engineer troops are operating railroads, building docks, erect- 
ing buildings, improving rivers and harbors, and operating power 
and water plants. 

Life in the Corps of Engineers is varied and interesting. There is 
almost no limit to the development and origination of ideas. Most of 
the soldiers are well educated and quite naturally some of the best 
methods for temporary bridges and tank obstacles come from them. 
The Corps of Engineers is almost entireljt. motorized and the engi- 
neer can expect to ride to the site of his work. The troops are organ- 
ized into companies, battalions, and regiments and carry their own 
kitchens and other administrative functions along with them. For the 
man who likes to build or tear up installations with a good chance of 
having some fighting too, the Corps of Engineers is the branch to 
join. 
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Chapter Seven 


THE SIGNAL CORPS 


Next to the air force, 

the Signal Corps with 69 per cent of its personnel as specialists out- 
ranks all other branches of the army. Like the Engineer Corps, the 
Signal Corps though a combat arm has the characteristics of a 
service branch. That is, the Signal Corps has the dual job of provid- 
ing signal communications for the combat branches, and of fur- 
nishing technical aid and equipment to all branches of the Army. 
In order to accomplish its mission the Signal Corps has training, 
supply, photographic, signal intelligence service, and signal com- 
munication functions. 

The Signal Corps’ technical work like that of the Ordnance De- 
partment is in the hands of civilian engineers and officers who do 
their laboratory work at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, and at Wright 
Field, Ohio. 

The basic means of signal communication in the field is wire 
transmission by telephone, teletype and telegraph. Whenever possi- 
ble the Signal Corps leases commercial telephone and telegraph 
lines in the theater of war using as much of the commercial equip- 
ment, like wires, poles and switchboards, for military purposes, as 
possible. Where wire lines are necessary in the battle area the signal 
troops actually lay them for the larger units with cross-country wire- 
laying trucks and by reels either pulled on carts or carried by hand. 
When breaks occur in these lines. Signal Corps linemen make repairs 
in order to keep open the communication between higher com- 
manders and fighting troops. 

Aside from wire communications the Signal Corps furnishes radio, 
messenger, and carrier pigeon service. The Signal Corps operates the 
fixed fire-control communications systems for the Coast Artillery 
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Corps, and installs, maintains, and operates signal communication 
systems used in field operations by brigades and higher units of other 
arms of the service. 

Another Signal Corps’ job is that of signal intelligence with the 
objective of intercepting enemy signal communications, finding posi- 
tions of enemy radio transmitting stations, and solving enemy codes, 
ciphers, and messages. One officer remarked of this intelligence de- 
partment that: “The Signal Corps’ intelligence work, while perhaps 
the most intriguing department, is kept as secret as possible, and 
must remain in a class with that famous club at Harv'ard which was 
so exclusive the members themselves could enter only on visiting 
day.” 

The photographic service which develops and secures photographic 
equipment for the Army and produces still photographs and motion 
pictures is another Signal Corps function. Photographic companies 
are made up of crews of two motion picture cameramen and a still 
cameraman who produce 35-mm. and 16-mm. sound or silent movies, 
as well as all kinds of still photographs for training, historical record, 
identification, and public information. 

Lightning warfare with its new tactics and developments has de- 
manded reorganization of the signal units to provide speedier and 
more flexible communication. Three special jobs are now part of the 
Signal Corps’ problem: first, communication for swift moving 
mechanized divisions; second, communication for an expanded and 
more diversified Air Force; and third, a comprehensive aircraft warn- 
ing service. 

The armored divisions, as well as motorized troops, have increased 
the need for signal facilities able to provide intercommunication 
among the units, as well as for the headquarters control. The signal 
company in the armored division has for transportation 3 
armored scout cars, 28 motorcycles, and 43 trucks. For personal 
protection these scout cars carry four machine guns eaeh, the trueks 
six each, and the motorcycle one sub-machine gun in a carrying case. 
These troops operate dispersed in the armored division columns 
maintaining communication from front to rear by radio and by 
motorcycle messengers. The signal company also has facilities for 
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Portable switchboards are set up in the 
field for wire communications. Operators 
must be able to get the messages through 
even though the lines are temporary and 
the circuit is not as perfect as in com- 
mercial practice. 


Field radios depend for their power upon 
a portable wind-up generator. Note the 
key for the communication in the radio 
box. Dit-dahs are easier to send and re- 
ceive in the field than voice communica- 
tion. 
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using telephone, telegraph, and teletype in case there is opportunity 
to tie them in. 

At a glance the Signal Corps offers great possibilities for any man 
who has followed radio, telephony and allied systems of communica- 
tion as his regular job or as a hobby. Photographers, telegraphers, men 
who understand codes— all of these have a significant place in the 
Signal Corps. Civilian telephone linemen will probably be assigned 
to a similar job in the signal troops. 

When the Infantry division goes into combat, the signal com- 
munications man may be a member of the message center throwing 
out wire lines from trucks or hand reel carts toward the rear, or he 
may be a radio operator. Each telephone lineman must know field 
expedients and stratagems which he probably never used in com- 
mercial practice. The wire is laid in the ditch alongside the road 
and when it is crossed over the road is merely carried up into a tree 
tied with a half hitch and pulled across to a tree on the other side 
of the road. All of this wire must be put in loosely and without any 
tight knots so that it can be pulled out and moved forward behind 
the attacking troops. 

In the field each message center has a limited amount of wire. The 
message center chief, a sergeant, must have unerring vision in select- 
ing the site for his center in a protected spot, yet close enough to 
the division headquarters so that the communications system is in- 
stantly available. On one tree a switchboard is hammered with wire 
lines running out to other headquarters under the guiding hand of 
the linemen with the wire reels. Near the switchboard is the radio 
set, a light compact unit, powered by a hand generator which must 
be turned whenever power is needed. In another nearby spot where 
there is some open ground is a panel section. This group supplied 
with odd-shaped sheets lays them on the ground like Monday’s wash- 
ing, so that short messages can be communicated to friendly air- 
planes. The men who handle these panels must be constantly aware 
of danger of their being sighted by enemy aircraft and therefore must 
put them out speedily and take them in before a rain of bombs comes 
down upon them. At some headquarters there are pigeon companies 
with their dove cotes for those amazing messengers who fly so straight 
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Above: These voice radios are called "walkie-talkies” because communication 
can be maintained while marching along in the field. These Pima Indians as- 
sure safety in voice communication as they speak in their native unwritten 
tongue to an associate up to five miles away. He then translates into English 
for the benefit of the officer lie is working with. 

Below: These Signal Corps soldiers are learning semaphore. If the radio, tele- 
phone and other means of communication become useless, the old means of 
flags and pigeons are found to be indispensable. 
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Upper Left: Up in the front areas, trucks 
are out of the question for the laying of 
wire lines so these two Signal Corps men 
have grabbed the wire reel and are rolling 
wire out to advanced headquarters. 


Upper Right: In the smaller headquarters 
wire connections like these are strung up 
on trees and ready to be taken down at a 
moment’s notice on the move forward. 


Left: As command posts move forward 
the wire lines as they are reeled out can 
be tapped anywhere and this field tele- 
phone rigged up, so as to talk to the head- 
quarters to the rear. Also the linemen 
have the same type 'phone for use in 
testing wire in case of breaks. 
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Upper Left: This Signal Coqjs earth borer prepares the way for light tele- 
phone poles used in the more permanent communications system in the rear 
areas. Upper Right: Signal men have the same jobs of linemen, cable splicers 
and so forth found in commercial telephone systems. Below: This wire-laying 
truck is used wherever the combat troops are not under direct enemy fire. 
It is speedy and can do the work of many groups of wire reel men working 

by hand or with carts. 
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and quickly back to headquarters with a tiny message pellet strapped 
to one leg. 

The supply of signal equipment to their own units, as well as to 
the communications men of all the other branches, gives the Signal 
Corps a job similar to that of the Quartermaster with its gasoline 
and food supply. The signal depot company has the usual admin- 
istrative group of clerks who fill out supply forms for the warehouse 
sections to fill. For mechanized troops and for other mobile units 
this depot must be mobile also, thereby solving the problem of supply 
in modern warfare. An important group in the Signal Corps depot 
company are the repair men. These radio, telephone and telegraph 
technicians, with a tool kit and a case of replacement parts, are ex- 
perts in keeping communications open. 

The Signal Corps’ seeond problem in modern warfare is the oper- 
ation of the Air Force communications on the ground, the Air Foree 
providing its own airplane radio operators and installations in the 
air. Signal Corps units supply and operate all telephone and tele- 
graph lines, and radio communication in the Air Force administrative 
units on the ground. When a new air post is set up, the Signal Corps 
installs eommunieations and hooks them into the air post network. 

England’s lesson has given the Signal Corps another big job in 
modern warfare, that is, the aircraft warning service. Up in lonely 
attics are individual watchers listening for the drone of aircraft. As 
soon as they hear the sound of motors they send short wave radio 
messages or telephone to a local headquarters. Then the information 
is passed on to higher headquarters. In other buildings are men of 
the Signal Corps collecting and plotting the information sent in by 
thousands of eivilian watchers, as well as by their own personnel. 
Signal soldiers or civilian observers are in church steeples, tall build- 
ings, and even out in the open in every eight-mile square to pick up 
hostile aircraft. The Signal Corps has the job of planning, installing 
and operating an aircraft warning service for the United States and 
all overseas possessions. It will collect information on enemy aircraft 
for quick transmission to the Air Force interceptor squadrons and 
the Coast Artillery anti-aircraft batteries. In addition the Signal 
Corps will coordinate its activities with commercial communication 
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A great number of soldiers in the Signal Corps must know the Morse code 
because of its almost universal use in field communications. The schooling of 
these men is stepped up gradually from several words per minute to sixteen 

and more. 
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lines, with Army and Navy intelligence services, and other govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Signal Corps is one of the finest branches in the Army because 
of the capability and skill required of its soldiers. Most of them are 
radio bugs who eat and sleep radio communication. Bringing them 
into the Army Signal Corps makes a fraternity of these radio experts 
and the incentive of competition keeps them busy long after duty 
hours are over. As a result the Signal Corps is a hard-working group 
and one which does a good job wherever it is. 


This pigeon has just flown in from the battle area with a message 
contained in his leg capsule. He will unerringly return to his dove- 
cote even though it has been moved several times within a month, 
as long as he left from its position before going to the front. 
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Chapter Eight 


THE ARMORED FORCE 


Here they come with a 

staccato roar! One tank after another plows across the open field, 
guns barking, wheeling and sideslipping. They approach a ditch, and 
like a wave of tacklers they hit it with motors cut as they nose down 
into its depths. With a roar of motors revved up to highest speed, 
they point their snouts to the sky, hang poised for a fleeting second, 
and then settle down like automobiles that have hit an old cobble- 
stone pavement. Down into a valley they roll, in this training exer- 
cise, their motors singing a steady song. As they plunge into the 
wooded area their motors alternately drone and quiet as they swing 
on one track to elude a tree or stump. A stream blocks their path 
but only for an instant. Like their forerunners, the horse cavalry, 
they tiptoe down the bank to find the best spot for the plunge into 
the water. Having found what looks like a likely ford, the motors 
whine challengingly, and the huge mechanical vehicle leaps in like 
something with life in it. In the stream, like an angry moose the 
water foams around, and the powerful monster with motors at 
medium throttle seeks the other bank. Drawing breath the tank 
drones again and charges up the bank seeking cover and solid ground. 
Up a steep hill the treads groan and grasp for purchase until the 
level earth is again under track. The vehicle swings to a stop. The 
turret cover swings open; heads pop out. Portholes in front of the 
driver and his assistant are opened to let in fresh air, and the mon- 
ster’s crew are “at ease.” 

The appeal of the Armored Force is modern and American to the 
nth degree. There is little foot drill for the men of the mechanized 
units, and their discipline is that of an excellent civilian trucking 
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outfit, where the rules of the road, if broken, mean extreme danger, 
and accidents result in relegation to non-mechanized soldiering. 
There’s something about a “tanker,” and their esprit is that of “once 
a tanker, always a tanker.” 

They’re the mechanized troops— so called because they fight from 
an armored vehicle, using it for defense and attack. This term dis- 
tinguishes them from the motorized troops who jump on trucks to 
get to the fighting zone, then dismount to fight on foot. They com- 
prise in numbers— these mechanized troops— less than 10 per cent 
of any present-day army, though their number is increasing. Their 
work has caught the imagination of all— the attention and imagina- 
tion that was focused upon the airplane pilots in World War I and 
on the horse cavalry troops of the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Child of infantry and cavalry, the modern mechanized arm, or 
branch, of the army is “a weapon of opportunity to be used primarily 
for offensive action.” Tanks were used by the British in an attempt 


This tank driver on the left front is learning to drive over rough country with 
his flaps open, and with the tank commander out of the turret to help him 

with further directions. 
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to break the stalemate of trench warfare along the Western Front in 
France in September, 1916. Following the British lead in heavy tanks, 
and the French in light tanks, the American troops ordered such 
vehicles on the models of those nations and trained the men to man 
them. In September, 1918, an American tank brigade of 144 French 
light tanks of the Renault type (six tons) was used in support of the 
St. Mihiel Drive. During the intervening twenty years due to budget- 
ary limitations, the Army continued, but vicariously, the develop- 
ment of tanks, limiting the purchase to '‘pilot” models, incorpo- 
rating improvements to date. Major E. ]. Van Horne in The Pointer, 
January, 1941, said: 

Developments leading to the formation of the Armored Force may 
add interest, and incidentally show that the German Panzer tactics and 
organization had an early test in this country. In 1928, while General 
Summerall was Chief of Staff the Experimental Mechanized Force 
came into being at Fort Meade, Maryland. It comprised the first spe- 
cialized force organized in our army. Included in the organization were 
a signal company, an engineer company, quartermaster and Ordnance 
maintenance units, an artillery battalion, an anti-aircraft battery, an 
armored car troop, and an infantry battalion. Light and heavy tank 
units were also included. This organization was entirely motorized, the 
artillery had self-propelled mounts, the infantry had a high percentage 
of machine guns, in other words a fair approximation of the present 
German set-up. However it must be kept in mind that most of the 
transportation, and all of the tanks were of World War vintage, slow, old 
and a make-shift. The life of the E. M. F. was only some six months 
at the end of which time it was disbanded and the organizations returned 
to their posts. 

Within the past two years the two tank groups have been brought 
together into the Armored Force at Forts Knox and Benning, and 
Camp Polk and Pine Camp. Infantry tankers and mechanized caval- 
rymen were molded into fighting units, the amalgamation insuring 
the best thought of both. Life in the Armored Force promises plenty 
of work, sweat and field service. 

Thousands of motor vehicles of all kinds are moving about Fort 
Knox and the other mechanized training centers. Men in the new 
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curve, 


With his tank in low gear, the driver 
slides slowly down the bank and into the 
water. His flaps are open and it looks as 
if a sheet of water is going to increase his 
driving diflSculties. 


This light tank driver is leaning to the 
curve as he takes his land destroyer 
through a thin woods. 


Swinging a tank around an obstacle re- 
quires a sure touch on the levers for the 
tank driver. Here he must hold his left 
track almost in one place as he swings 
the other track on its course around the 
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Well out into the stream the driver gains 
confidence and as he slips into high gear 
he shoves the throttle forward and chums 
the water about his tank. 







As he approaches the bank, the tank 
driver throws his mechanized giant into 
low gear. Note that all gun muzzles are 
covered in the crossing so that no w'ater 
will gum their operation. 


Visibility is not too good as the driver 
tries to see where he is headed. His as- 
sistant driver on his right is of practically 
no help at this moment. Imagine the con- 
fusion if the tank was buttoned up tight 
and enemy bullets were spattering around. 




On solid ground at last, and the tank 
driver now must look out for trees and 
ditches. 
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uniform of the Armored Force are talking tanks lovingly and fondly 
as the trucker talks of his new eight-wheeler. There are light and 
medium tanks, and scout cars looking like sedans with the top cut 
off the body. They are armed with two caliber .30 machine guns, one 
caliber .50 gun, one caliber .45 sub-machine gun. There are bantam 
cars, or “Peeps,” command cars, trucks, and motorcycles. 

Here’s a tank. It is a light one, weighing about thirteen tons in 
battle order with crew, fuel, ammunition, and is protected with steel 
armor all around. Thirteen feet long— not much more than the aver- 
age automobile; eight feet wide, about h\^o feet more than the auto- 
mobile; and seven feet to the turret, making it somewhat higher than 
the family car Its radial, airplane-type motor sounds like the real 
thing, and drives this thirteen-ton monster at forty miles per hour over 
roads. The motor develops 235 horsepower while roaring at top speed 
over roads, or jogging over rough fields and through w ooded areas at 
five to tw'enty-five miles per hour. A fan inside the tank cools the 
motor and blows away the gases and gun powder fumes. The motor’s 
power is communicated through the driveshaft to the sprocket wheels 
at front. The tracks are placed over these sprockets and held at the 
rear by idlers. They are of hard rubber blocks set in steel frames. 
Bogies, or double wheels, hold the track taut and hugging the ground 
while allowing for good weight distribution over any terrain. Above 
the bogies are volute springs, coiled and in conical shape which keep 
the bogies pressed dowmw'ard so that the tank will ride evenly. When 
the tank is running over rough ground, the springs dampen the 
effect of pitching and tossing and give a smoother ride over a plow'ed 
field than one gets in the average truck over fair roads. Each track 
is controlled separately by steering levers, thus allow'ing the driver 
to stop one entirely, while giving the other forward or backward 
movement so as to spin the tank on a dime. 

Above all, the spirit of the tank corps of “take ’em out, and bring 
bring ’em back,” indicates the necessity of having men who love a 
good machine like a horseman loves his mount. If a tank breaks dowm 
its crew stay with it until it is repaired. There is no thought of leav- 
ing it in a ditch when stuck. At the end of a day’s run, the crew must 
make a complete check of the machine, refuel it, wash inside and 
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Five guns peer from the front of these tanks. Two lower caliber .30 machine 
guns are operated by the driver’s assistant while the two machine guns and 
the 37-mm. gun are operated from the turret by the gunner and tank com- 
mander. The platoon leader is holding the flag here preparatory to giving his 

signals. 
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out, and make regular reports on tlie condition of the equipment. 
Before the crew goes off duty they must assure their commander that 
the tank is ready to move at an instant’s notice. 

The training of a tank crew is never finished. Like all other 
branches of the Army, the tankers have an Enlisted Replacement 
Training Center at their Fort Knox station. Like other soldiers, these 
men learn the rudiments of military life— drilling, discipline, regula- 
tions, military courtesy. Much of this training is similar to what a 
man would want to know if he reported for work with a new corpora- 
tion. Adherence to certain rules is for the betterment of all; also each 
business likes to have its work done in certain ways. The Army has 
found over long periods of time that certain military forms are a 
necessary adjunct to military life. Halfway through their thirteen 
weeks of basic training, the tankers are carefully tested in intelligence, 
abilities, and potentialities so that they may be assigned to the 
Armored Force jobs for which they are best fitted. 

The Armored Force needs the ordinary specialists such as cooks, 
supply sergeants, and clerks. In addition it needs the peculiar spe- 
cialists for its own work. The tank corps requires reconnaissance men 
who know mapping, and scouting and patrolling. Communications 
men, mainly radio specialists, motorcyclists, truck drivers, tank driv- 
ers, mechanics, gunners, and tank commanders who know something 
of all these specialties must also be trained. 

After the basic training, the men are sent to schools to learn the 
various specialties before reporting to an armored “outfit.” Much of 
the training is carried on in Army schools though mechanics and 
radio men are in some cases trained in civilian schools. 

The tank driver faces a clutch, accelerator, and gear-shift lever, 
but there is no steering wheel. Instead two steering levers separately 
control each track, demanding an entirely new coordination for 
tractor and truck drivers accustomed to a huge steering wheel. It 
also takes time to get the delicate touch on the throttle which will 
bring a tank out of a ditch like a released wild animal. After learning 
to drive on roads a new driver learns to take the tank off roads over 
plowed field and then finally around stumps, and through ditches, 
and streams. After such practice with the exit hatch, or steel flap. 
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Above; Tank crews cannot put their tanks “to bed” until all repairs are made. 
Here in the darkness, these mechanics and tank commander are replacing a 

bogie wheel. 


Below: After the sergeant demonstrates how to take this carburetor apart, each 

man will have to do the same. 
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open, the driver is then commanded to put it down, and try to drive 
with only slots in the steel for vision. These slots, about four inches 
long and a half inch wide, are covered with thick glass. Then the 
driving tests begin dll over again until the driver gets the feel of driv- 
ing in an enclosed fortress. Finally comes the big day when the driver 
after some weeks of training, depending upon the individual, is ready 
to take his tank over the driver’s test course. 

In subsequent training, coordination between tank commander 
and driver is important because the deafening roar and acrid smells 
make talking impossible. The foot of the tank commander pressed, 
with varying pressure, against the back of the driver means to stop 
or slow down. A kick like that given to a steed means to start moving; 
turns are indicated by kicking the shoulder to which side the tank 
should move. Throat microphones are also in use but the men so far 
have not accepted them wholeheartedly. In each platoon one tank 
is radio-equipped. 

The light tank carries three light machine guns, caliber .30, one 
37-mm. gun, known familiarly as the one-pounder, and one caliber 
.45 sub-machine gun known everywhere as the Tommy gun. The last 
is carried in a leather holster, ready for close-in fighting, or for fight- 
ing on the ground if the tank is disabled because of the loss of its 
tracks, or for failure of the motor. All the other light guns are built so 
that they can be extracted from their mounts, and they are supplied 
with tripods so that they could be set up on the ground if the tank 
were disabled and the men still able to fight. The ammunition supply 
once away from the tank would be a serious problem and the men 
therefore could not move very far because of the weight and amount 
of ammunition required for these guns. Being a gunner then is a 
difficult job, and one that requires not only a knowledge of the vari- 
ous weapons, including the semi-automatic rifle, pistol, all machine 
guns, and the 37-mm. cannon. For gunners on the medium tanks 
there is the added requirement of knowing the 75-mm. gun. 

The gunners’ training then is similar to that of any other branch 
of the Army, including knowledge of how to take the gun apart, the 
repair of minor stoppages, the care and cleaning and operation on 
the firing range. In the tank the gunner picks up the target through 
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Mechanics in the Armored Divi- 
sion have schooling in motors 
which blends theoretical training 
with practical work on engines. 
Most of the men take notes so 
that when confronted by a new 
problem in the field they can 
look up their instruction in that 
particular phase of motor opera- 
tion. 


Motor meehanics under the watchful eye of the 
sergeant are learning how the electrical system of 
a motor operates. 
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telescopic sights, and he must learn to manipulate his gun on a 
plunging, rearing mount. This makes accurate marksmanship more 
difficult than in a rolling sea. 

The two gunners in the turret of the tank are the tank commander 
and his assistant. The tank commander must be a carefully selected 
individual whose knowledge of tanks, their operation, their driving, 
and the use of their guns must be second nature. He must know tank 
attack formations, keep check on the cleanliness of his tank, know 
how to read maps, know something of radio, of signaling and of the 
difficult job of being a leader. The discipline of his group is really 
up to him. He must be able to extract the greatest loyalty from his 
crew, know how to keep his tank running, and to bring it back after 
a hard day. Map reading, aerial photograph reading, conservation 
of ammunition, are also part of his job. 

The radio men are known as the “white collar” workers among the 
tankers because they are not grease monkeys, like mechanics, nor do 
they get as grimy as the gunners and drivers. But they must be excel- 
lent radio operators, for the difficulties of radio communication are 
many. Static is the bane of all tank radio communication. The fish- 
pole aerial developed first on tanks, and then copied on automobiles, 
improved communication considerably. The tank is such a compact 
steel mass with motor and electrical system close to radio, that local 
disturbances are very great. Tank radio operators who can get mes- 
sages through are always in demand. 

The mechanics know no hours. Besides working on intricate air- 
plane-type, radial motors they replace tank tracks, bogies and other 
parts. Motors are pulled out for periodic overhauls but this work is 
done by Ordnance maintenance crews. 

Since only one-fourth of the men in the Armored Force are in the 
tank crews, let us look at some of the other jobs. The motorcyclists 
take special training, not only in routine duties as convoy police, 
keeping the tank column moving, but are trained to fight as a unit. 
They can be very effective in moving out as scouts to the flanks where 
speed and the ability of a few men with Tommy guns to mop up small 
hostile groups is important to the safety of the main body of vehicles. 
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Above; These light tanks move swiftly over roads on their solid rubber treads 
at 30-40 miles per hour, with motorcyclists to police the roadway and assure 

the column of moving steadily. 

Below; These armored scout cars accompany the Armored Division as their 
flank and rear guards. These cars are heavily armed with machine guns and 
particularly speedy. Some have radios which aid in keeping the column 
moving and in keeping contact with the tank column. 




Above; In combat, the tanks are buttoned up tight with only small slots in 
the steel armor for the driver and gunners. 


Below: These light tanks of the Armored Division are under a simulated air 
attack while crossing the stream. I’hey’ll waste no time in gaining the other 

bank. 







Above; These tanks are preparing to meet (rendezvous) at some designated 
spot before jumping off into an attack. 

Below; Wave of light tanks in an attack problem at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
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On the same type of scouting duty, the scout cars are particularly 
valuable. Their armament of two light machine guns, one caliber .50 
machine gun, and one Tommy gun makes them efficient units in 
breaking up any hostile resistance except that of tanks. These scout 
cars range far and wide and are not tied to roads, as they can cross 
open ground, ford streams, climb steep hills, and thread their w'ay 
through woods because of their four-wheel drive and their weight. 

When the men of the tank division are trained individually, and 
also to that perfection which allows them to work together on prob- 
lems, then they are able to carry out assignments or map problems 
on ground designated by the higher commander. These problems in- 
volve not only the ability to rendezvous, or meet, at a designated 
spot on the map, but to be there on time, without revealing them- 
selves to hostile aircraft. Once present, quiet is the order of the day, 
and the crews under trees and with camouflage materials thrown 
over their vehicles, such as branches of trees or special fish nets with 
green foliage painted upon them, ready their tanks for the maneuver. 
At the appointed signal they move out in masses, each platoon under 
its commander in an assault wave toward the hostile trenches. Mov- 
ing in formation at high speeds while firing their machine guns, and 
with all the smoke clouds of war, the crew members in gas masks 
and with the turrets buttoned down— then, the final test of the 
tankers determines whether they are of the true blood. More than 
mere mechanical ability at driving is required. Each driver and tank 
commander in the jumble and throb of his vehicle and with the 
terrific drone of the motors in his ears, the chattering machine guns 
spewing shells around the tank interior, needs training experience to 
withstand it. Here it is the driver must have that certain sixth sense 
of averting the danger of running into other tanks or of being ditched 
by prepared tank traps. 

In any attack, tanks alone are not sufficient. As part of the armored 
division comprising Field Artillery towed by half-track trucks, signal 
company for radio communication, engineer troops with demolishing 
materials and bridge-building equipment, they work as a co-ordinated 
team. In addition there are Ordnance troops for heavy maintenance 
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Above; These light tanks coated with whitewash for winter camouflage are 

coming through a smoke screen. 


Below: The Infantry" troops which are part of the Armored Division follow 
the main tank column in trucks like these. Their tactical purpose is to widen 
out the break-through of the tanks. 
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—they can pull a motor out of a tank and replace it fully repaired 
within a few hours, Quartermaster troops for repair of trucks, medical 
and supply troops. Also with the tanks are the important motor- 
ized Infantry troops in personnel carriers. This vehicle is a truck with 
wheels in front and half tracks behind for cross-country travel. Ob- 
servation and light bombardment planes act in conjunction with the 
armored division to speed its course. 

Here’s the way the men of the Armored Force plan attacks. They 
send out a vanguard of dive-bombers, follow it with tanks, and lastly 
by motorized Infantry with machine guns and trench mortars. If the 
enemy dives for a ditch to escape the air attack, he will be about 
ready to raise his head when the tanks approach. The enemy ducks 
his head again to keep out of line of the tank fire and when he is cer- 
tain that all of them have passed he lifts his head with a gasp of relief. 
But wait, there’s the Infantry coming in personnel carriers, shooting 
their machine guns. 

This is the armored division— a hard-hitting, self-contained unit 
with the ability to fight by itself. With 612 officers, and 12,667 en- 
listed men, the division mans its 273 light tanks, 108 medium tanks, 
97 scout cars, 409 motorcycles, and more than a thousand trucks of 
all sizes. The column even if divided into two lines on one road— it 
wouldn’t be in a combat zone— could be thirty-five miles long, de- 
pending on the distance between vehicles. Put a 37-mm. gun into 
each light tank, a 37- and a 75-mm. gun into each medium tank, add 
light machine guns and .50 caliber machine guns for each tank, light 
machine guns for all the trucks, for the passenger trucks, pistols, 
mortars, semi-automatic rifles, and a Tommy gun for every vehicle, 
then add the 75-mm. and 105-mm. howitzers of the Field Artillery, 
and the further mortars and anti-tank guns of the Infantry and the 
fire power of this armored division is more than awe-inspiring. 

The Armored Force because of its dangerous independent mission 
in modern war has a spirit all its own. More than keeping the vehicles 
rolling, every nerve is strained to take the tanks out and bring ’em 
back. With that job accomplished, the tankers can be allowed to 
swagger with considerable reason. 
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Above: This tank with its 37-mm. gun sticking out of the center of its turret 
is about to go onto a ferry with the roadway shown. This roadway is supported 
by steel ramp girders which are placed upon pontons. 


Below; Tank tracks take a beating as shown here as they bite into a hill. 






Chapter Nine 


THE AIR FORCE 


A HUGE BOMBER, OR BOM- 
bardment plane, as the Air Force designates it, circles a field for a 
landing. It cannot come in until the radio tower gives the all-clear 
signal. Two-way radio conversation between plane and tower has 
been in progress for several minutes as the pilot nears the field. 
The tower directs the pilot on what runway to come in on and 
gives the direction of the wind. The pilot circles the field once 
more and then banks for a glide. His plane settles to a landing 
on the wide strip of pavement, taxis along for a distance, and 
after a squeaking of brakes the plane comes to a halt. Then the 
pilot turns off toward the hangar and as he approaches it a soldier 
traffic director with a checkered flag motions the plane into a parking 
space. The pilot completes the entries in his log book and the engi- 
neering and supply crews ask him how much gasoline he wants and 
check with his log book for the required servicing. All planes entering 
an Army field are given an inspection and any notations by the pilot 
are thoroughly looked into. Every motor is given a routine exhaustive 
inspection after every twenty-five flying hours. After 250 hours of 
flying time, the engine is pulled out of the plane and given an 
overhauling. 

As the pilot alights from the plane he moves into the operations 
office where he reports upon his flight to the operations chief. This 
desk has a blackboard, like that of a train dispatcher, with a teletype 
machine for reports of landings and take-offs. The last field which 
the pilot left is notified at once. Weather reports are available at the 
operations desk and there is access to all other departments at the 
flying field. If the pilot wishes to leave the field again in a short time 
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and makes known his wishes to the operations ehief, plans are made 
to elear his ship for its flight. 

Just before the pilot takes off, the meehanics give him a check on 
his motor, the weather forecaster suggests at what height he can 
catch the best tail wind, and the operations section wires ahead to 
expect this plane. If the pilot wishes extra equipment, such as a flying 
suit, or a parachute, he draws these from the supply room. Another 
department at the flying field involved in the flight is the administra- 
tion. Departments like armament and photography are not concerned 
unless the pilot is flying a tactical mission requiring gunnery or 
reconnaissance. 

The slogan of the Air Force, “Keep ’em Flying,” involves much 
more than just piloting. To date the pilots have all been officers 
backed up by soldier gunners and photographers in the air and by 
soldier personnel in all the ground departments, like operations and 
engineering. According to the latest reports enlisted men will also be 
pilots. 

The Air Force has the general mission of preparing for, and exe- 
cuting, air operations as a part of the army field forces. In a tactical, 
or combat, sense the airmen do their job by air attack on surface 
targets, by air combat with enemy planes, and by air observation 
and reconnaissance. To accomplish those tasks, there are three dif- 
ferent types of planes: heavy and light bombardment, fighters and 
interceptor pursuit, and observation and reconnaissance. 

Bombardment planes have the ability to carry heavy bomb loads 
over long distances for attack against surface targets resembling in 
their attack a super long-range artillery fire. Light bombardment 
operates in direct support of ground forces, extending and reinforcing 
the Field Artillery’s fire. Both of these bombardment types have ma- 
chine guns for their own protection. 

Fighters and interceptor pursuit supplement the bombardment as 
combat aviation. Fighters, designed to accompany long-range bom- 
bardment aircraft, assist in fighting off enemy pursuit planes. Inter- 
ceptor pursuit is designed to defend ground installations, like fac- 
tories, air fields and railroads, against enemy air attack, and must be 
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Above; Flight commander holding mike, ready to talk to planes in air as 
they eome in for night landings. Flight dispatcher is on the commander’s 
left keeping tabs on planes as they land and take-off. 

Below: Airplane schedules have to work out just like railroad schedules. 
TTiese men are checking their cross-country schedules, completing the in- 
formation on every flight from data sent back by the operations office of the 

pilot’s destination. 






Lower Left: These swift training planes are being gassed and oiled by their 
engineering crews before being “bedded down” for the night. A record is kept 
of every mechanical job done on the trainers. Lower Right: To keep up flying 
flelds’ record for safety there must be firemen ready to put out grass fires on the 
field or flareups in the hangars. Above: Before this pilot can leave the ground 
on a night navigation flight, he must have his plane thoroughly checked by 
the Air Corps Mechanics. Each one has a list of plane parts to be checked. 





Left: This crew of mechanics recently set a record for changing engines. They 
pulled out the old motor and made the switch in I'/z hours, including the 
mandatory 30 minutes ground running test. Each mechanic has been 
schooled in a special task. Right: These mechanics are making a routine 
check of a BT-9 Training ship of the type used by the flying cadets. Below: 
The inspection of a huge bomber calls for a crew which understands the 
functioning of the entire ship as well as the twin motors. 
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able to get off the ground and climb speedily to meet the enemy 
bombers. These interceptor planes are equipped with cannon shoot- 
ing from the nose of the plane and capable of disabling bombing 
planes. The interceptor pursuit planes are coordinated with anti- 
aircraft artillery operating above the range of ground fire in the 
common effort to beat off enemy bombing attacks. 

Observation and reconnaissance aviation is designed to operate in 
hostile territory, obtaining information by visual and photographic 
means. 

Air Force sub-flights include three to five planes; flights, six to 
eight planes; squadrons, thirteen to twenty-eight planes; groups, 
sixty-one to one hundred and twenty-one planes; and wings, one 
hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and fifty planes. 

The pilots in the Air Force are outnumbered about three to one by 
the ground crews who service the planes, guns, bomb racks and sights, 
cameras, and radio. Highly trained combat crews and repair units, 
composed of skilled technical specialists, maintain the above equip- 
ment in perfect working order. The great specialization of the Air 
Corps requires that 78 per cent of the personnel other than pilots be 
skilled craftsmen. 

One of the most important phases of aviation work is engineering. 
The Air Force engineering section has its officer and civilian experts 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, but the mechanics, machinists, metal 
workers, and welders work “on the line,” or at the air fields. The latter 
group concentrates on maintenance while the former is the creative 
section of the Air Force. 

The airplane mechanic must be more than a grease monkey be- 
cause he must understand technical orders and aircraft maintenance 
charts. The rapid release of new models adds new charts and draw- 
ings which must be studied by the aircraft mechanics. In some cases, 
these engine experts may have to shift from the repair of radial air- 
cooled gasoline motors to in-line liquid-cooled engines. After study- 
ing aircraft plans and learning fire prevention and safety rules, the 
aircraft mechanic digs into the elements of mechanics. He is taught 
how to use the various hand tools of his craft, and advances thuough 
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Above; Though dwarfed by this huge bomber engine, this corporal knows 
how its propeller should run. Here he is making it do his bidding. 


Below: An eagle eye on the instrument board will show up difficulties in 
ground testing. These inspectors are responsible that no plane fails mechan- 
ically once in the air. 
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the study of the composition and identification of plane metals. Inter- 
pretation of mechanical drawings will demand that he understand 
the types of screw threads, of taps, dies, and reamers. In order to 
repair electrical systems, the mechanic will have to know basic prin- 
ciples of electricity, of magnetism, and have had practical work with 
storage batteries and generators. 

When a plane is trundled in for inspection the fuselage w'ings and 
control surfaces are checked to see that the riveting is solid and that 
there are no weak points; the flight control wires leading out to the 
ailerons and to the tail surface must be checked; and the landing gear 
and brakes must be checked for positive action. 

The mechanic’s work steps out of the automobile craft when the 
mechanic learns how to check and inspect all the various instruments, 
as well as the propeller. In addition the de-icer system must be in 
excellent shape, or the wing surfaces and propeller may pick up so 
much extra weight that the plane will get out of control. The cock- 
pits are heated, as is the cabin, and those planes flying at high alti- 
tudes have an oxygen system to be inspected. All planes of course 
have fire extinguishing equipment. The engine induction, fuel and 
oil systems are of tremendous importance in a plane. Most planes 
have super-chargers, fuel injectors, and intricate carburetion systems. 
For instance, as the fuel enters the carburetor it tends to vaporize 
and, if the plane is in a very low temperature, ice may form in the 
carburetor thus choking the motor. This carburetion failure was one 
of the bugbears of aviation for many years until heat was applied to 
the carburetors by manual operation. The pilot, by watching his 
instrument board, determines when how much heat is needed in his 
carburetor. The mechanic therefore must see that all these devices 
are in perfect working order. 

The airplane machinist, with much the same basic mechanical 
training as his partner the airplane mechanic, must in addition under- 
stand the use of lathes, of milling machines and shapers, as well as 
all types of welding and grinding machines. 

At the airfield, the operations office requires teletypists to operate 
commercial wire and communications equipment. Clerks in the op- 
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Above; In order to keep the planes flying, some mcchanies must work nights. 
E^ch mechanic has his own tool kit, and all of them work under the eagle 

eye of a crew engineering chief. 


Below: The Air Corps machine shops at each field have welders who have 
been schooled in the composition of metals so that they can do their work 

more efficiently. 







Below; These Air Corps supply men lift new engines onto trucks to be taken 
out into the hangars for replacement. 
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erations office must be typists with a knowledge of good English and 
of business arithmetic. Further they must know the organization of 
the Air Foree and how to complete routine operations office reports. 

Linked with the operations office is the communications or radio 
group. This section establishes a system of communication beh\'een 
airports, communication between ground and aircraft in flight, and 
gives radio aid to navigation in the air. The eommunications seetion 
uses signal lamps, pyrotechnics, panels, hand and arm signals and 
airplane signals. The pyrotechnic equipment is supplied by the Ord- 
nanee Department and ineludes rockets, flares, position lights and 
pistol cartridges. All of them are used by planes in communicating 
with ground troops. Only one signal is to be used at a time so that 
there will be no misunderstanding. The Air Force, though it does 
not use panels itself, must know the eode used by the ground troops. 
Hand and arm signals have been found inadequate in high speed 
planes, though occasionally used by one pilot signaling to another. 

Airplane signals are mueh more common and are used to eontrol 
air formations. For instance, when the ailerons are fluttered, it is a 
eommand of attention. On the ground it means “ready to take off.” 
In the air it is a signal for the pilots to “stand by” for a radio message 
or for further signals. If the commandel* of a formation wants to 
“open it out” he “fishtails,” which is a movement of the tail of his 
plane from right to left and back again. If the lead pilot “rocks the 
wings” of his plane, he is ordering a return to normal flying forma- 
tion. A “dip of the wings to right or left” indicates that the formation 
is to go into echelon of flights or parallel steps, to the right or left. 
An order “to prepare to land” may be given by a series of small dives 
and zooms, something like the action of a roller coaster. 

The administration and supply sections operate in practically the 
same manner as the same departments in other branches. Arma- 
ment too in the Air Force, with the exception of added refinements, 
follows much the same technique as the gunner’s training in the 
Infantry or Cavalry. The soldier armorers must know the principles, 
operations, adjustment and maintenance of all types of aircraft arma- 
ment. To better qualify them, beyond the teehnique of ordinary 
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This photographer sergeant has his camera 
lined up for a good oblique shot from a 
plane. He’s had a lot of training in han- 
dling the special equipment. 


Left: All 61ms are developed in the photographic laboratory at the flying 
Held. These men have to be speedy and accurate. 


Right: This corporal knows his photographic machines in the laboratory. He 
has been especially schooled in the handling of ground equipment. 
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Left: Air Corps weather observers get blamed if they forecast a storm and 
nothing happens. Information gathered outdoors is added to intricate graphs 
indoors and out conies the forecast of winds aloft. Right: That pilot balloon 
is on its way up some 20,000 feet. The theodolite will accurately check the 
wind direction and velocity at various altitudes. The stop w'atch and figures 
will add up to a good forecast of the weather. Below; Weather communica- 
tions are sent from one air field to the next by teletype so there must be 
qualified operators in large numbers. 




These Link Trainer instructors are the elite of the Air Corps. With a knowl- 
edge of code and of navigation situations, they instruct the pilots in the 
Trainer as they fly their blind-flying problems without leaving the ground. 
That device makes a line of flight for the pilot and shows how good a “blind” 
pilot he is. Left: This well-trained parachute rigger can fold a parachute 
blindfolded. He’s picked for his carefulness though with his eyes open and 
his mind on his job of folding parachutes perfectly. Right: “How about a 
lift” emphasizes that the Link Trainer does not leave the ground yet is a 
wonderful tester of pilots in blind flying. 
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machine gunnery, they are trained in mathematics, metal work, and 
electrical control system. The armorer must understand the electrical 
operation of his gunner’s turret and besides be able to keep his 
machine gun firing by correcting malfunctions. The aircraft armorer 
must also understand the use of synchronizing mechanisms for firing 
from planes; he must be able to use pyrotechnics; and must know 
how to shoot on the wing as if he were skeet shooting. Also some of 
these armorers must be well versed in the use of chemicals as used 
from a plane and understand how the weather will affect their use. 

The elite among all aircraft soldiers is the bomb-sight operator 
and maintenance man, called a bombardier. Not only must he have 
been educated thoroughly in basic schools of aircraft armament and 
aviation mechanics but must have graduated from either the ad- 
vanced electrical or instrument course of an Air Force technical 
school. Military intelligence officers, at least forty days before he goes 
to the bomb-sight school, check his United States citizenship, his 
record of sober habits, and demand that he have unquestioned loy- 
alty to the nation. One year’s service in the Army is another require- 
ment. The bomb-sight armorer must understand the installation, 
operation and maintenance of both external and internal bomb and 
flare racks. Also he must understand the target reels which are used 
when planes tow sleeves for anti-aircraft practice firing. 

One of the best jobs for the Air Force soldier is that of weather 
observer or weather forecaster. His training consists in practical exer- 
cises of taking surface weather and upper air observations. The latter 
is done by sending pilot balloons high up to determine wind direc- 
tion and speed. The background for these practical exercises is a 
study of elementary meteorology, covering the properties of atmos- 
phere, elements of weather, and their inter-relation, atmospheric 
circulation, and climate. The weather man must know how to care 
for and repair weather instruments and know how to decode weather 
reports and enter the data on weather maps. Atmospheric soundings 
must also be plotted and all this data sent over the teletype to the 
operations offices. In order for the weather observer to win pro- 
motion to a sergeancy he must become a weather forecaster. 
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TTiese Air Corps mechanics, after passing 
through ground school in mechanics and 
having learned how to maintain planes, 
have been picked to teach airplane motors 
to the flying cadets. 


Administrative clerks keep the files 
straight on every man in the Air Corps. 
They have to know typing and filing, 
along with the special type of records for 
the Air Corps. 


Office workers keep tabs on all the ex- 
ecutive and administrative orders needed 
to operate the Air Corps. Here they are 
digging out an old order for some officer 
or soldier who wants to know if he is 
qualified to go to mechanics’ school. 


TTie operation of a flying field requires 
plenty of printed orders and study aids. 
These men know how to operate the 
multilith and stencil duplicating ma- 
chines so that the finished product is a 
credit to the Air Corps. 
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This requires a study of college algebra, some calculus and meteorol- 
ogy, including the physical properties of atmosphere and a knowl- 
edge of radiation, pressure and temperature distribution and the 
development of atmospheric waves. The weather forecaster besides 
knowing the laboratory analysis of air mass must also know how to 
establish field weather stations, including personnel organization, and 
make weather charts. 

Photography, an important Air Force job, is essential to observa- 
tion and reconnaissance work. Good cameramen who understand 
the principles of photography, photographic chemistry, negative mak- 
ing, and camera repair have the necessary qualifications to become 
Air Force photographers after a short course. The cameras are built 
for their special job in the air. It is very important that the filming 
be done from the vertical or from a shallow oblique angle in the air. 
For reconnaissance work the photographs have to be taken from the 
same angle, normally vertical and laid in strips with the films over- 
lapping and the outside edges, which are not always true representa- 
tions of the terrain, thrown away. Night photographs are made by 
using magnesium flares for lighting. The timing of course is very 
important. 

Two other specialist groups are the parachute riggers and Link 
Trainer instructors. The parachute riggers fold and prepare para- 
chutes and aircraft clothing for use. For this job they have to be 
expert sewers, both by hand and by machine, and this work demands 
that they understand clothing and parachute construction. The Link 
Trainer instructors are another elite group in that they are specially 
selected soldiers who know the theory of flight so that they can train 
pilots in the Link Trainer. Not only must they know how to operate 
the trainer device but they must understand the more important 
work of training pilots on instrument flying in the Link Trainer. This 
is blind flying on the ground and the instructor must be able to set 
up his instruments so that he can check the pilot as he turns and 
climbs, glides, stalls, or spins. The instructor also acts as a radio sta- 
tion sending out signals emulating radio range beams. Through a 
microphone, he also gives data on weather problems to the flier who 
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Left: Many of the parts of the modern airplane are of wood so that an up-to- 
date carpenter shop is needed. The craftsmen must know cabinet work for 
their highly skilled job. Right: Radio mechanics are needed at every flying 
field. These men are not only trouble shooters, but radio operators as well. 
Below; The Air Corps believes in physical exercise as a desirable off-duty 
recreation for its mechanical crew members. Here they can forget their job 
for a few hours and return to it with a fresh slant. 
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is in the Trainer. In order to be an Instructor of Pilots this Air Force 
soldier must know instruments, meteorology, navigation and radio 
aid to navigation. 

All of these jobs in the Air Force pertain mostly to what would be 
called technique in the other arms. There is so much servicing of 
planes on the ground that the enlisted man has little to do with the 
tactical end unless he is in the armament section as a gunner, bom- 
bardier, navigation aid, or crew engineering chief. 

The Air Force soldier is a specialist whether on the ground in a 
servicing job or in combat in the air. All in all, the Air Force is one 
of the most interesting branches because of the youth of the per- 
sonnel, the willingness to try new methods, the chances for quick 
advancement, and for the learning of a skill useful in civilian life 
or in the Army. 


“Postman’s holiday’’ and these men who 
work in the administrative offices look 
over the hangar line to see how the 
“other half” lives. 


/ 
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Chapter Ten 


CAVALRY 


Next to infantry, cav- 

alry has the highest percentage of actual fighting men with only 
28 per cent of its personnel rated as specialists. In the twentieth cen- 
tury the Cavalry has been placed unfortunately on the defensive 
because the horse seemed out of place in a machine age. Nevertheless 
when one reconstructs from the newspaper accounts the story of the 
Cerman army in its smash through Poland, France, and the Balkan 
Peninsula, it is apparent that the horse is still useful. To date no army 
has been even one-fourth motorized. The United States because of 
its great machine production probably has the best chance of having 
a future army of 50 per cent or more mechanized and motorized 
units. 

The United States Army has a complete Cavalry division, 1 1,600 
strong, at Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Texas. There has been a marriage 
of horse and machine into a team including horses, armored cars, 
light tanks, trucks, bantam cars, and trailers to carry horses. This 
division is getting some real tactical training in the border country 
on the type of terrain where it might have to operate, perhaps against 
a hostile invasion of western Mexico or of the coast of South Amer- 
ica. Today’s cavalryman uses his horse as a conveyance and almost 
always fights dismounted. Mounted charges went out during our 
own Civil War and cavalry then was used to get troops over the 
worst country areas where they could bring their fire power unex- 
pectedly upon the enemy. 

During the World War I, Cavalry found its fighting ground in 
the Near East, where Allenby used it for swift marches across the 
desert as Wavell has used mechanized columns. One must note 
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Some of the seven thousand horses in a 
cavalry division. In order to ride in such 
perfect formation months of training in 
horsemanship are required. 


Not only scout cars and motorcycles are 
with the modern cavalry division but 
also the 75-mm. howitzers drawn by truck. 
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Horsemanship takes practice and these 
riders arc sliowing perfect form in riding 
forward so as to aid the liorse in going 
over steep slopes and also the rider is 
ready so that if his horse stumbles, he can 
fall and roll and his feet will not stick in 
the stirrups. 


The rider must have perfect confidence 
in his own ability and in that of the horse 
to go over embankments as the mounted 
cavalryman on the left is doing. 
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The machine gunners who must get their 
guns there on time for a tactical situation 
urge their pack horses on to greater effort. 





Here the machine gunners and troopers 
are preparing to move in to their combat 
line in a tactical problem. After the 
troops get there they must dismount and 
set up their guns. 


Tliesc cavalrymen have dismounted and 
their horses have been led off under 
cover. Their light machine gun of .30 
caliber is set up in a good location for 
covering the ground to the front. 





This firing line of troopers is taking ad- 
vantage of natural cover. Cavalrymen 
have fought dismounted since the Civil 
War. 
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though that Wavell’s columns have used the coastal highways built 
by the Egyptians and Italians and have not ventured inland from 
those roads. 

The Cavalry has in the past few years added greatly not only to its 
power of movement, the horse, but also to its fire power which 
formerly included only the carbine, pistol, rifle and machine gun. To 
that foundation has been added the combat car or tank, the armored 
scout car, motorcycle and horse trailers as conveyances. The modern 
cavalrymen can now fire the new Garand semi-automatic rifle, the 
.50 caliber machine gun, 81-mm. mortar, 37-mm. anti-tank gun, and 
the Thompson sub-machine gun. All of these weapons have been 
mentioned as bases of the Infantry fire power. 

The Cavalry division has over 900 motor vehicles to assure move- 
ment in warfare. This total includes 13 light tanks, 145 scout cars, 
374 motorcycles, 12 mortar carriers and 48 motor-drawn vans, each 
of which can transport a squad of eight men, their equipment and 
their horses. There are 7,000 horses in the division. 

The fire power of the division adds up to the staggering total of 
942 machine guns, 489 tommy guns, and 4,592 Garand semi-auto- 
matic rifles, and 10,344 pistols. There are sixty-seven 37-mm. anti- 
tank guns which almost equals the number in a German infantry 
division. Horse-drawn artillery comprises twenty-four 75-mm. how- 
itzers, and twelve 105-mm. howitzers, those cannon which can reach 
over the hills with curved fire and hit when least expected and which 
may also fire over the heads of advancing horsemen. 

In a sense, American Cavalry with its armored cars and horses is to 
Infantry and Artillery what the cruisers and destroyers are to the 
battleships. The cavalry escorts those infantry and artillery units on 
the march, guarding them from lurking enemy. With air support it 
can open up a battle against the enemy’s protecting units. 

Training horse cavalry soldiers is not as easy as it was a half century 
ago because many of the troopers now come from metropolitan cen- 
ters where horsemanship is unknown. From the Replacement Train- 
ing Center the recruit obtains the basic knowledge of horsemanship 
but the more detailed training is given when the soldier has joined 
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his regular unit. The first days of training are always trying because 
the soldiers must learn how to handle horses before employing them 
tactically. The recruits learn the method of sitting in the McClellan 
saddle with its high pommel, their knees carried in lightly to the 
horse’s side, heels down and the legs directly under the center of 
gravity of the body. The inside of the ankle is “broken” inward and 
downward to help the knees and legs better to grasp the horse. The 
recruits ride around a ring under the eye of the instructor. From 
the slow trot the men walk their horses and then go into a gallop or 
canter. All this gives the mounted soldier confidence in his ability to 
stick on the horse while at the same time fitting him close in the 
saddle so that he rides better when he again takes up the stirrups. 
Invariably the soldier learns to lengthen his stirrups after riding with- 
out them because he has unfailingly seated himself deeper in the 
saddle. 

In order to accustom the trainees to handling the horse with fa- 
miliarity, the instructors have begun to use such expressions as “steer 
a horse as you would a bicycle; to trot, you bounce once while the 
horse bounces twice; to step on the gas, you squeeze with your legs; 
no humpbacks; finger your reins.” The recruits are taught that the 
aids for riding are primarily the legs, next the reins, and lastly for the 
experienced, the voice. Horses are always mounted from the left side. 

When the cavalryman has learned his basic riding, jumping fol- 
lows. The rider is started over small jumps without stirrups so that 
he learns to feel the horse gathering himself for the jump and knows 
when his legs should grip the horse. Also the trainee is taught to 
jump blindfolded for better feeling of jumping. He is given instruc- 
tion in leaning forward so that he will be with the horse and not 
behind him on the jump. 

All instruction is preliminary to cross-country riding where the 
men ride hard over hurdles like small streams, and fences, down hills 
and over precipices. As the training progresses the trooper, as he is 
known, learns to stick on any horse. Then in assignment to one of 
the regular units in the Cavalry such as the machine gun or reconnais- 
sance troop he learns to handle those weapons. There is training in 
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packing the ammunition and weapon on other horses which he must 
lead by a halter. 

Tactical training follows, with the cavalry soldier moving out on 
platoon problems and troop problems where he is a member of the 
leading or scout troops. Perhaps his mission is to grab a hill in the 
foreground before the enemy gets it. Galloping full tilt over all types 
of country, sand and stubble, meadow or field, he moves with his 
unit and when he reaches the objective the machine gunners must 
set up their equipment in a hurry and prepare to fire from positions 
selected by the troop leader or by the sergeants. 

The soldiers in the mounted or horse cavalry include both fighters 
who ride out to combat and the numerous occupational specialists 
who keep the fighting men in shape and ready for conflict. This spe- 
cialized group includes stable sergeants, saddlers who repair leather 
equipment, blacksmiths, and the inevitable cooks and clerks. 

Gunnery in the horse cavalry is much the same as that in the 
Infantry; that is, the men usually fight dismounted and therefore the 
placement of their weapons such as mortars and machine guns is 
similar to that in infantry combat. When the soldiers must fight from 
horsebaek they all have pistols and all have, in addition, one of the 
three other weapons— semi-automatic rifle, machine gun, or Thomp- 
son sub-machine gun. In weapon training the motorized and mech- 
anized soldiers learn nomenclature, care and cleaning and rifle and 
machine gun marksmanship. Mueh of the reconnaissanee duty of 
Gavalry requires the hitting of small hostile forces on the run. To 
shoot while moving is often the work of the Gavalry so that good 
marksmanship under difficult conditions is important. At no time is 
the horse cavalry without some mechanized assistance so that branch 
of the Gavalry must be considered next. 

The other side of modern cavalry is the motors, including trucks, 
armored cars, light tanks, mortar carriers, bantams or “Peeps,” motor- 
cycles and truck-trailers to carry cavalry squads of eight men and 
mounts. The double purpose cavalry division of today is probably 
best exemplified by the story of the recruiting sergeanjt who asked a 
recruit what his previous occupation had been. The recruit answered 
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One of the Cavalry’s many vehicles is the 
bantam, or Jeep, which is here being let 
down the type of embankments that the 
horses jump down. 


The motorcycle is not the easiest riding 
in the world but it will go with the 
horses over the worst country and is an 
excellent vehicle to be a part of the 
modern Cavalry division. 




Motorcyclists act as messengers with the 
Cavalry and here one of them is taking an 
order from the command car (with its 
radio) to dispatch to the horsemen as 
well as to the field artillery and scout cars. 
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that he had been running a merry-go-round at a carnival. The ser- 
geant beamed as he said: “Fine! You’ll be right at home in the 
mechanized cavalry,” 

The Cavalry, like its partner the Infantry, takes care of its own 
communications so that radio and telephone men must be trained 
for work in the scout cars, light tanks, and even in the bantam cars. 
In the horse units the groups handling communications are mounted 
on horses just as the command group of officers and clerks. They 
set up a message center at the headquarters with radio and airplane 
panels, and messengers on horseback. When the command group is 
in command cars, or automobiles, the entire communications group 
is in trucks operating with the radio and panels on trucks and the 
messengers on motorcycles. 

In the tactical or fighting sense, the Cavalry operates usually as a 
fighting force on the rim of the mass of troops, giving it close-in 
protection by mounted horsemen, and further out with truck-trailer 
cavalry carried to distant points. At the greatest distance on land 
the scout cars and light tanks range out on the roads and lanes to 
act as a protective screen. More distant reconnaissance and security 
is provided by the Air Force. 

Only as a last resort does the Cavalry engage in heavy battles while 
on reconnaissance and security duty, and then only if the safety of 
the main body of troops requires it. As a result the Cavalry is a hit 
and run outfit, designed to move quickly and to open up holes by 
hitting and then to obtain support from the Infantry troops. There 
is no cavalry as such with the armored divisions and their function is 
always with the main body of foot and motorized troops. 

To supplement the training program, the Cavalry tries to fit into 
its recreation sports like polo, mounted basketball, jumping con- 
tests, carnivals and circuses with mounted clowns and daring riders. 
Certainly the Cavalry offers a stimulating outdoor life with the addi- 
tional advantage of having a horse to love and to care for. 
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The horse trailer carries a squad of eight 
men and their mounts. Here the front of 
the trailer is marked off so that the men’s 
equipment and the horse feed can be 
carried along. 


Loaded up in their trailer, the cavalry 
squad can travel oflF cross-country behind 
the scout cars and then dismount to act 
as flank or advance guard for the Cavalry 
division. 




Blacksmiths are an essential part of the 
service group which keeps the Cavalry 
division moving. 
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Motorcycle mechanics are needed along 
with others for the various vehicles in the 
division. The motors get rough treatment 
in the sandy wastes of the Southwest 
and need constant attention. 


The motorcyclists besides being mes- 
sengers are used as advance guards far 
out in front of the main body of the 
Cavalry division. With their Tommy guns 
(sub-machine guns) they can fight from 
their mount. 




The scout cars, just what their name im- 
plies, are cross-countiy' cars which can go 
through almost any terrain, including 
streams. 
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Chapter Eleven 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


The sun poured down 

upon the sandy beach. Up fh a concrete fortress the black snout of 
a gun peered, then came a burst of flame and smoke, and the muzzle 
of the gun disappeared behind the concrete wall. The shattering ex- 
plosion shook the earth and almost flattened everything human. At 
sea no boats could be seen anywhere near the line of the firing and 
far out over the water a great spout appeared. The huge 1 6-inch gun 
moved back into battery, ready for the next shot. The men around 
it were grimy and all of them had cotton in their ears to keep from 
being deafened by explosions. On a carriage near by, which looked 
like an operating table, was another shell ready to be fired. The 
breech was open and the 1 6-inch bore looked as if a small man could 
crawl into it. The next shell was wheeled up to the breech and 
pushed in by a long rod with a pad on its end. After the projectile 
came two bags of powder each of which looked about half the size 
of a bagful of cement. They too were wheeled up to the gun and 
pushed in with a ramrod. Then the breech was closed and the gun 
set to fire. All the men cleared away except the firer who had about 
twenty feet of rope as a lanyard. When the officer gave the command 
“fire” the lanyard was pulled and the same deafening explosion oc- 
curred. Fifteen miles out to sea another waterspout could be seen 
through field glasses and the gun crew seem satisfied. Behind the gun 
and off to the two other points of the triangle were plotting stations— 
permanent buildings designed to work with the gun in plotting its 
firing data. It is awe-inspiring to see this gun being fired with a few 
simple turns of the wheel, and one can imagine that if any enemy 
force were coming in for a landing they would be under a devastating 
fire from those modern Coast Artillery monsters. 
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Coast Artillery has three main jobs: the preventing of enemy naval 
vessels from entering coastal waters by artillery fire and submarine 
mines; the preventing of hostile aircraft from attacking military or 
civilian objects by fire from the ground; and assisting in the establish- 
ment of an aircraft warning service. The last mission of the Coast 
Artillery Corps has been developed in conjunction with the Air Force 
and Signal Corps. 

The mission of coast defense comprises the defense of our great 
harbors, our naval bases, and island possessions, as well as defense 
along a beach where hostile forces may attempt to land. These jobs 
require a great variety of weapons. The coast defense shares with 
the Navy the defense of water near principal harbors and ports and 
has guns as large as those on any ship. Their advantage of course is 
that they are not subject to the motion of the ship and, secondly, that 
their field of fire is predetermined for the position of the gun and 
should therefore be more accurate than the fire from shipboard. The 
fixed guns along the shore range from three inches to sixteen inches; 
the mobile cannon, railway and tractor drawn, are from eight inches 
to fourteen inches for the former, and 155-mm. or approximately 
six inches for the latter. The mobile guns fit into the pattern either 
by reinforcing the fixed gun at a harbor or base or they may be used 
independently to fortify threatened points of the coast line. 

The training of Coast Artillery men leans quite heavily on the 
technique of firing the weapons and there is less importance upon 
the tactical movement of the troops common to other arms. For 
instance, the powder specialist must be far more accurate and must 
know more about that chemical compound than any other soldier 
save the Ordnance specialist. The powder must be kept in a fairly , 
constant temperature, its range and composition must be known, 
and it must be kept free from moisture. 

In the Coast Artillery, besides the gun crew, there is the command 
station, and observation post, with one major addition— headquarters 
for plotting gun firing. In one plotting room is a table with men 
grouped around it looking as if they were intent upon a poker game. 
The circular table is marked off with a concentric circle and figures 
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Above; The gun crew of this huge 1 6-inch coast defense gun have done their 
work for this shot, and are awaiting the next shot. 


Below: This stubby 12-inch railway mortar fires high up in the air to place 
shells on the decks of ships at sea. The crane on the left holds the next shell 
which will be run to the breech of the gun as it returns to loading position. 
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dot the table. One soldier is moving a steel arm whieh is pivoted at 
the table’s eenter and extends to the table’s edge. 

The plotting boards for seacoast guns direet the gun fire, figuring 
out the data. They will work out the predicted, or set-forward, point, 
where the target should be when the shell is ready to burst. They 
figure the drift of the projectile to the right in the northern hemis- 
phere; they make corrections for the wind as it affects the projectile, 
and even for the type of powder used. On long-range fire even the 
motion of the earth is figured into the firing data, as well as atmos- 
pheric density and temperature of the air and powder. All this posi- 
tion-finding apparatus may be broken down into three operations: 
first, tracking the target; second, location of the point at w'hich the 
target is expected to be within the next minute or two w'hen the 
projectile lands; and third, calculation of the firing data. 

The important element in the position-finding system is the orig- 
inal tracking of the target. By this method the target is located mathe- 
matically with respect to the observing stations and guns. The 
observing stations are two in number and the azimuth, or angle, and 
distance from one to the other have been determined by surveying. 
That line called the base line is therefore known as is the line from 
each of the stations to the gun. An observer is located in each of the 
two stations with an azimuth instrument. Each observer determines 
the angle of the target at sea from his station using true north at the 
starting point. At the end of equal time intervals, every thirty seconds, 
this observer telephones that azimuth to the plotting room near by. 

Here jt is that the plotting board performs its function, for the 
steel arms on that board are pivoted from positions on the table 
representing the observing station. The azimuth found by the ob- 
servers is then set on the tables by the arms and their intersections 
represent the position of the target. From this point on, the plotting 
board accomplishes the mathematical computations for firing data 
almost automatically. The soldiers in charge require training only in 
moving the arms on the board according to angles secured by ob- 
servers and their job boils down to reading off the data from the 
plotting board. 

For obtaining the position of targets there are a large number of 
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Above; The 14-inch railway gun is longer barreled and 6res more directly than 
the mortar. The crane is holding the next projectile. These guns may be 
moved anywhere along the sea coast for protection. 


Below: The 8-inch howitzer is another mobile gun drawn by a prime mover, 
or heavy truck. The projectile is brought to the gun on a carriage. The man 
on the right has just pulled the lanyard to fire the howitzer. 




Above: Each battery of four 3-inch anti-aircraft guns has the director to follow 
the plane and the range finder (in center foreground) to gather the data 
which is sent mechanically by electricity to the guns. 


Below: At the guns, the men seated on the "plow” seats are following the 
pointers controlled by the director and by turning the hand wheels elevate 
the gun and move it laterally. The gun crew can operate at a rate of 18 shells a 

minute under pressure. 






With the warning “Gas” the entire crew races to put on masks. 
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instruments for observation and range finding. One instrument, the 
depression position finder, measures both range and angles. Ob- 
servers have the job of watching from their cupolas for indications 
of enemy activities. They must know naval and air targets as they 
would automobiles, what type of ship, whether destroyer or aircraft 
carrier, how many funnels and masts, and in what formation the 
fleet may be moving in. Ships and planes of all nations are studied 
and their most vulnerable spots must be picked out just as a baseball 
pitcher sizes up a batter. 

In the harbor defense system besides the plotting room personnel 
and the observers, there must be a communications system with 
telephone lines connecting the plotting station, observer’s site, and 
the gun. When it comes to firing the gun the entire system for con- 
duct of fire is similar to that of other artillery except that the numbers 
and jobs of the gun crew are more complicated. For instance on the 
1 6-inch gun there are thirty-one members of the gun crew, including 
chief of section, gun commander, gun pointer, range setter, board 
operators, range recorder, azimuth recorder, air pressure operator, 
chief of breech, and chief of ammunition. The handling of this crew 
requires a drill and technique which would make the training of a 
football team look simple. 

The gun pointer keeps the gun traversing or turning according to 
the orders he gets while he follows an azimuth index; the range 
setter has charge of the range scale and keeps the gun elevated to the 
proper ordered position. He docs this by the use of a quadrant and 
by the range disk which is bubble leveled. The air pressure operator 
keeps his eyes on the recuperator plungers and also on the breech 
air system. The recuperators bring the gun back into normal firing 
position after recoil, while the breech which closes behind the pro- 
jectile has all the firing mechanism in it. The chief of breech has 
charge of the functioning of all the breech detail and before the gun 
is fired examines the chamber and bore. This is very important as the 
powder charge is placed in silk bags and if the slightest smoldering 
part of the bag remains in the gun bore, it might blow' up the next 
charge before the breech could be closed. 

During the firing of the gun the spotting observer continues to 
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Above: The crew continues to operate the 3-inch anti-aircraft gun in a mock 
gas attack. Notice that the gun is not a mobile one but is emplaced as an aid 
to the harbor defenses to ward off hostile aircraft. 



Below; For defense against low-flying planes, the coast defenses include caliber 
.50 machine guns operated by small crews. Tlie gunner uses the machine gun 
like a fireman’s hose, depending upon “tracers” every few shots to show him 
by a streak of flame where he is shooting. 
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follow the target through his telescope and when the first splash of 
the shell occurs he adjusts his instrument on it and figures out by 
reading on the telescope glass the deviation of the splash from the 
target line. Also he notifies the plotting room and the battery com- 
mander’s detail whether the shot was short or over. 

This fixed seacoast defense artillery is highly specialized and the 
firing is mathematically almost perfect. The guns are on solid founda- 
tions and everything is known for certain in base lines, powder tem- 
perature, wind and drift, and all other elements affecting firing. Also 
coast defense units are so seldom called upon for actual firing against 
an enemy that when their chance comes they must make hits, and 
quickly. One great testimonial to the accuracy of most fixed artillery 
is that no group of ships will ever willingly get within their range. 
The coast defense guns also must keep pace with those on shipboard 
as a 14-inch defense gun might be put out of commission by the 
16-inch gun of a battleship, if it came to a stand-up fight. 

The actual firing of both mobile types of Coast Artillery, railway 
and tractor drawn, is little different from that of the fixed seacoast 
guns. The railway guns are tremendously heavy because of their 8- to 
14-inch caliber. The design of the guns incidentally has been affected 
by the height of railway tunnels in the United States. Railway artil- 
lery is built primarily to move quickly to the aid of harbor defenses 
or to take its place along a beach to ward off invasion. The technique 
in handling the gun and in placing it is similar to that of the anti- 
aircraft guns. 

The 155-mm. gun primarily is used against destroyers, submarines, 
transports and other unarmored vessels and to protect mine fields. It 
may be used against the secondary armament of a warship. Naturally 
to fire this gun it is necessary to have all the usual firing data. 

The mines planted by the Coast Artillery are an electrically “con- 
trolled ” type, used primarily to aid in harbor defense. The Navy puts 
out the “contact” mines. Coast Artillery mine planters are small 
boats which place the mines in certain prearranged locations. Then 
with an entire system linked by wire to a shore station, a circuit can 
be closed to cause an explosion upon contact between ship and mine. 

The second great Coast Artillery job is anti-aircraft ground defense 
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Above: These Coast Artillerymen are carefully draping the prepared cam 
ouflage net around the 3-inch anti-aircraft gun. 


Below: The 37-mm. anti-aircraft gun is used for protection of field units. It 
rolls on wheels to its destination and is then emplaced by jacking up the 
wheels and letting down the outriggers— a job which can be done in a few 

minutes. 
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of troops, vital command posts, air fields, harbor defenses, and im- 
portant industrial and defense centers. The Coast Artillery has fixed 
and mobile anti-aircraft guns of 3-inch, 90 and 105-mm. caliber, 
electrically controlled, and supplemented by searchlights, detection 
devices and range finders. The mobile units can travel three hundred 
miles per day and are capable of firing twenty-five rounds per gun per 
minute at aircraft miles above the earth. In addition to these larger 
cannon designed to fire at high flying bombardment planes the Coast 
Artillery mans heavy machine guns and small automatic cannon to 
ward off low-flying aircraft and dive-bombers. 

One of the sights which America has often seen on the roads is 
that of an anti-aircraft battery, either 37-mm. or 3-inch, being towed 
behind fast-moving trucks. The convoy lengthens out to include 
motorcyclists, and trucks towing sound locators, and searchlights. 
Added to the battery’s material are other trucks hauling position- 
finding apparatus and of course supplies of ammunition, gasoline, 
spare parts and food. Portable power plants must also be carried to 
operate the searchlights and some of the position-finding apparatus. 

The 3-inch anti-aircraft gun can be put into position ready to be 
fired in twenty minutes. In some respects this gun is similar to the 
railway guns in that out-riggers or long arms are pulled out from the 
sides of the gun truck and upon these the gun rests. The wheels are 
taken off this gun trailer and trundled away, then a steel platform 
which folds up around the gun and looks like a lattice fence is dropped 
down as the gunners’ platform. It is about three feet above the 
ground. The gun crew which operates this anti-aircraft cannon con- 
sists of the gunner, fuse range setter, azimuth and elevation setters, 
ammunition handlers, and ammunition squad. The gunner’s job 
takes a quick-handed individual as he must ram the projectile weigh- 
ing thirteen pounds with his left fist and in a fraction of a second 
slams the breech closed and then with the lanyard grasped in his 
right hand sets his feet well apart, fires the gun and takes the con- 
cussion. All the members of the gun crew put cotton in their ears 
and turn away slightly from the muzzle blast of the gun. There are 
three seats, similar to the old plow jockey’s position, upon which the 
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The two operators of this 37-mm. anti-aircraft gun track the target by using 
their hand wheels to move the muzzle of the gun up or down, from left to 

right. 
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fuse range setter, and the azimuth and elevation setters, are seated. 
Each of them matches a mechanical pointer with an electrical pointer 
and then must keep them matched as the electrical pointer moves 
about. The movement of these pointers to fix the gun’s position is 
controlled by the director. 

The fuse range setter keeps his pointers matched so that as the 
ammunition handler loads his projectile into the fuse setter, as one 
would sharpen a pencil, the matching pointer assures that the fuse 
of the projectile is cut so that it will explode at a certain height. The 
azimuth setter as he follows the electrical pointer by operating a hand 
wheel finds that he is winding the gun in a clockwise or a counter- 
clockwise direction. Simultaneously the elevation setter while keep- 
ing his pointer matched is raising or lowering the muzzle of the gun. 

The typical anti-aircraft regiment includes besides its guns the 
sound locators or ears used to pick up the sound of airplanes at night; 
searchlights of 800 million candle power which can reach up into 
the sky from 1 5 to 1 8,000 feet; a height finder which computes the 
altitude of the planes, either by day or night. This height finder, a 
long device with glasses at either end and instruments and lenses at 
the center for the operators, is used to obtain the altitude of the plane 
and then to transmit it to the director. This latter is a highly compli- 
cated, almost human, electrical calculating machine which computes 
firing data for the guns. The height finder working in conjunction 
with the director needs several operators. One man turns a hand wheel 
to keep the height finder elevated properly and it is merely a job again 
of matching pointers. The azimuth tracker turns this long tube by a 
hand wheel. The height finder observer looks through the eye piece 
and maintains stereoscopic contact with the target. When he is ex- 
actly on the target he indicates to the height or range setter when to 
read and transmit data to the director. The latter instrument is really 
a predictor figuring where the plane will be when the shell arrives at 
its height. At one hand wheel is an observer following the plane with 
a horizontal wire in his telescope while another uses a vertical sight. 
This marvelous machine computes all the data which a range section 
would figure out in the plotting room of a harbor defense station. 
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The teletype operator, one of the many administrative specialists in the Coast 
Artillery, runs his machine during a mock attack in which the lights have 

been assumed to have failed. 
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and sends it to the electrical cable to the guns. This director like a 
robot takes the knowledge of men and turns out a perfect answer in 
a fraction of a second with no chance of human errors. 

The next development in anti-aircraft fire will probably be taken 
from the experience of European nations in the use of the “radio lo- 
cator.” This device by sending out short wave radio beams which 
strike objects in the air will be able to compute ranges accurately 
through fog or darkness and into the stratosphere where the human 
eye cannot see. All that is for the present and future. 

Another mission of the Coast Artillery Corps is to assist in pro- 
viding an aircraft warning service. The air defense command which 
will operate by the use of thousands of civilians’ ears and eyes, as 
well as by radio and position finders, and the telephone and tele- 
graph, will provide a mapping system of use to the Air Force, Signal 
Corps and the Coast Artillery in air defense. The latter will then be 
able to mass its fire from anti-aircraft guns in a curtain of fire or bar- 
rage in the path of the oncoming hostile aircraft thus forcing it to 
turn aside or to fly higher. This air defense coordination may then 
be worked out so that interceptor airplanes can be ready waiting for 
just such a turn, reminding one of the football tackle turning a play 
outwards so that the ends and backfield (of the Air Force) can 
make the tackle. 

The tactics for the Coast Artillery Corps are integrated with those 
of the Navy in harbor and seacoast defense and is coordinated with 
the field army tactics when on anti-aircraft jobs. The men of the 
Coast Artillery must know how to use the machine guns and other 
small arms, and must know defense against gas attacks. 

The Coast Artillery requires that 38 per cent of its personnel 
be specialists. Some of the jobs are in communication; electricians 
are needed for the searchlights; and instrument men must be trained 
for gunnery. There is the usual need for clerks, cooks, and truck 
mechanics, as well as the unusual skilled worker who understands 
air compression, pneumatic devices, and ammunition care. The 
Coast Artillery is a fine branch of the Army and an interesting one. 
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Chapter Twelve 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


The combat arms of the 

Army are in many ways like the shock troops or the sales force in 
business. Similarly the Army’s vital service groups are like the design, 
purchasing, and production department of industry without which 
the combat arms or sales forces could not function. 

The services in the Army concentrate upon the supply of the sol- 
diers in the field. For this purpose all manner of supply points are 
established in the theater of operations. They operate under such 
military titles as rail centers, depots, supply dumps, and distribution 
points. This supply system can be likened to a giant water supply 
system in which industrial goods are poured into a great reservoir— 
the service unit warehouses— and then piped out in ever decreasing 
size of pipes with faucets at all the military entitled points. Supplies 
are divided for convenience into several classes: first, food supplies, 
whose daily consumption can be computed accurately for the units 
of soldiers and must therefore be sent forward at a nearly uniform 
daily rate irrespective of the difficulties of the terrain and the weight 
of battle; second, articles of equipment like clothing used at a fairly 
uniform rate but which must be adapted to the individual by sizing; 
third, those articles of equipment which must be replaced as they 
become broken or worn— for example, motor vehicles; and fourth, 
items of supply whose consumption is in direct ratio to the intensity 
of warfare— for example, gasoline. All supplies except food must be 
requisitioned by the fighting units in quantities wanted. 

Not all of this supply job is the Quartermaster function because 
weapons, ammunition, and mechanized vehicles are under the Ord- 
nance Department. Fortification material, water-purification units, 
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and anti-tank mines are supplied by the Corps of Engineers. Tbe 
Quartermaster Corps is the housekeeping braneh of the Army, fur- 
nishing food, elothing, shelter, and transportation. The latter in- 
cludes motor, rail, water and horse transport. The supply branch 
operates the supply line with its distribution centers and performs 
unusual work like salvage collection and sterilization of clothing for 
soldiers coming out of the battle front. Utility operation, as gas, heat, 
light, and water come under the Quartermaster. It is said that the 
seventeen basic divisions of their effort require 117 different occu- 
pational types. Sixty-three per cent of the troops in the Quartermaster 
Corps are specialists— administrative clerks, cooks and bakers, counter 
salesmen, shoe repairers and the like. 

The impetus of mobility has necessarily touched the Quartermaster 
Corps, as their supply units in some cases must be geared to the 
speed of motorized and mechanized units. Laundries, shoe repair 
shops, truck service stations, and commissaries (food stores) are 
being put on wheels. 

The training program of the Quartermaster is first concentrated 
upon obtaining competent administrative clerks. In many cases the 
Quartermaster Corps must train them from the ground up, that is 
in typing, filing, and business arithmetic. A clerk who has these basic 
knowledges when inducted into the Quartermaster Corps must learn 
how to fill out properly the hundreds of different forms common to 
this huge supply branch. 

An important Quartermaster work is the supply of food, clothing, 
and equipment. Purchase of these goods in the civilian market is 
by bid. 

The Quartermaster has taken a very personal interest in the cook- 
ing and baking of the food supplied, and has established numerous 
schools where men are taught those skills. Most of the cooks and 
bakers are returned to the many combat units to perform their 
culinary duties, though a certain percentage are trained as Quarter- 
master cooks and bakers to feed its own personnel and to feed certain 
units in the field whose cooking must either be supplemented or 
wholly taken care of by the Quartermaster Corps. The daily ration 
which has been between thirty-five and fifty cents for each individual 
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Above; The Quartermaster trains bakers and cooks by the thousands. These 
students at baking school can’t make mistakes as their handiwork is to be 
eaten by the soldiers in the field. Army bread is heavier than store bread and 
never becomes a doughy mass in some poor soldier’s stomach. 

Below: At the railhead, the Quartermaster divides its supplies into piles which 
are then sent to the individual regiments and detachments in the field. The 
supply of food is constant as soldiers eat a per capita allotment of food 

whether fighting or resting. 





fobs like marking serial numbers on 
trucks rarely are mentioned in connection 
with the building of an Army, but they 
must be done. A spray gun and stencil 
speed up this soldier’s work. 
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Hearty appetites, created by outdoor 
duties, such as field exercises and maneu- 
vers, keep many Quartermaster supply 
men busy. 





The new Aimy field ration carried on the 
person can be heated over a small fire. 
Tire cans contain palatable portions of 
hash, stew, vegetables, and chocolate 
along with soluble coffee. 


A good Quartermaster mechanic usually 
is working in the field where his tools are 
limited and the urgency of repairing the 
trucks is great. 
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Motor replacement is a usual job for the 
mechanics and improvised cranes are 
rigged to pull out the old motor and put 
in the reconditioned or new motor. 
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for some years is a challenge to the mess sergeant and his kitchen 
aides. They learn to feed the men what outdoor workers need and in 
suitable quantities. 

The commissary or sales store operates much like any chain grocery 
outlet and requires the usual number of cashiers, storekeepers, truck 
drivers, and warehousemen. 

Quartermaster clothing and equipment is collected and shipped 
to warehouses at each post. Normally the layout of these warehouses 
is identical, with the same spot reserved for shirts, socks, kitchen 
utensils, and so forth. The ground floor has counters and a pathway 
for soldiers who come to be outfitted; as they move along the counter, 
clothing is issued and checked for fitting. 

The equipment store, usually in the same building, is similar to 
the clothing store. Once the equipment and clothing has been issued 
the Quartermaster attempts by periodic inspection to take up worn- 
out equipment for replacement. Old clothing is brought by the 
soldier to the clothing warehouse for replacement, if his unit supply 
sergeant does not have the suitable sizes. 

The Quartermaster, like the proverbial Chinaman, also takes in 
laundry, and not only has mobile units for field service, but also 
maintains and operates excellent laundries at all posts. 

Transportation is one of the fundamental supply jobs, and in- 
cludes motor trucks, railways, ships, horses and mules. Each of these 
requires special soldier personnel who must know how to handle these 
transport services. Since most Army trucks are Quartermaster prop- 
erty their repair and replacement is a major Quartermaster problem. 
Contrary to the average recruit’s contention that he can drive a truck, 
the Q.M.C. has an opposite belief. They find the usual large per- 
centage of “cowboy” drivers who burn trucks up speeding around 
encampments. For that reason the Quartermaster has rigid inspection 
and maintenance requirements, employs methods of curbing truck 
speed and carries large supplies of replacement parts. Therefore, the 
Quartermaster Corps needs motor mechanics of every type, from 
carburetor to transmission experts, and in addition must have sheet 
metal workers who can iron out fenders, body finishers who know 
upholstery and painting, welders and machinists. 
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The Quartermaster’s two hundred thou- 
sand trucks require mechanics who can 
teach others as well as tear motors apart. 
In this class, the students are learning the 
theory behind the workings of an auto- 
mobile. 


The motors course for mechanics includes 
special work on electrical systems, carbu- 
retors, and generators. 
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The student mechanic on the right has 
advanced to motor checking with the 
tune-up machine. The numbers of such 
mechanical schools both in and out of 
the Army has increased astronomically 
since the start of the recent emergency. 
When the soldiers are sent to a civilian 
school for training, their tuition is paid 
by the Government. 
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The American Army like all others requires large numbers of horses 
and mules. It is not possible, as was learned in World War I, to go 
into the open market for mules and horses satisfactory for Army 
service. During the post-war years the Army has established an ex- 
tensive service known as the Quartermaster Remount Service. This 
consists of men strategically placed in the South and West to work 
with the farmers to produce a better strain of Army horse. Most of 
the horses purchased from farmers have as sires thoroughbred stal- 
lions, owned and leased by the Army, and as dams, farm horses 
meeting specifications. The horses purchased at a reasonable sum 
gives the farmer a fair profit and assures the Army of an excellent 
standard mount. Horse trainers, blacksmiths and saddlers who are 
Quartermaster soldiers care for the horses and mules. 

Among the Q.M.C.’s unusual jobs is the sterilization unit. Any 
soldier who came out of the front lines in the World War can ex- 
plain quite vividly how he went into a building in dirty clothing and 
covered with lice and came out clean and dcloused with a change of 
uniform. One special function which caters to the American desire 
for a shower bath after strenuous effort is the mobile bath unit. These 
are mounted on trucks and have devices to pump the water from a 
nearby stream. Also the Quartermaster in some places rigs temporary 
showers for the Army. 

Another special job is known as salvage collecting. All men have a 
tendency when in battle to drop large amounts of equipment and it 
is the duty of the salvage unit to pick up everything usable after a 
battle. All the equipment is sorted, and that which is in good condi- 
tion may be reissued, while other material may have to be repaired 
or if metal melted down. 

Any soldier in the Quartermaster Corps knows what it is to be a 
supply man. All armies, including Caesar’s legions, griped about the 
failure of the Quartermaster to bring up the necessary food, clothing, 
shelter and transportation at the right moment. For any soldier in 
the Quartermaster branch there is an excellent opportunity to become 
skilled in the job of which there is a definite civilian counterpart. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


In peacetime, when the 

Field Artillery guns have eompleted their day’s firing, each shell has 
been marked as to whether it exploded or not. The Field Artillery 
commander then gives to the Ordnance detail present at the firing 
range the number of shells which failed to explode. 

These trouble shooters, the soldiers of the Ordnance Department, 
have time-tested methods of exploding duds. The soldier approaches 
the unexploded shell rather gingerly and looks it over thoroughly 
without moving it or causing it to be dislodged by his foot. He care- 
fully lays a charge of T.N.T. around the shell and then going off at 
a distance closes the circuit made by a wire and an electric battery to 
explode the shell. Fortunately the Ordnance detail does not have to 
worry about time bombs in days of peace but in wartime the removal 
of such bombs would probably be one of their jobs. Only the most 
experienced men are detailed to explode duds. Sometimes they have 
to hunt for hours for these duds and they can’t go home to barracks 
until every dud has been accounted for. If after a thorough search 
there are one or two shells remaining, that area is placed under guard 
and the search continues through the next days until the duds are 
found. 

The Ordnance detail in its trucks moves at the end of the tank 
column. When all vehicles of an armored division have moved into 
bivouac at night the Ordnance detail goes to work. All major failures 
whether of tank motors, transmissions, final drives or instruments are 
repaired by the Ordnance maintenance crew. During the evening 
they may pull out a tank motor with their cranes and replace it with 
a new, or reconditioned motor. There are specialists who can repair 
any type of damage or failure. They have replacement parts for 
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almost the entire tank and perform such difficult jobs as putting in a 
new transmission or re-tiring the bogie wheels. 

These are only tuo of the duties of the soldiers in the Ordnance. 
Among their numbers over 50 per cent are specialists, iiicluding not 
only T.N.T. experts, mechanics, machinists, and welders, but also 
electricians, blacksmiths, and all the other skills required to repair 
the fighting tools of war. The Ordnance Department is not a combat 
group but is a service element which builds weapons, inspects and 
repairs them, and furnishes ammunition for their operation. The 
Ordnance Department is responsible for the development and main- 
tenance of some 2,500 separate items, including weapons, ammuni- 
tion, instruments and the machines of war. These 2,500 items have 
over 250,000 separate parts, each of which the Ordnance Department 
must carry in stock and know how to repair and replace. The list of 
Ordnance items includes pistols, rifles, machine guns, trench mortars 
and cannon of all sizes with the ammunition to fire them, plus tanks, 
armored cars, scout cars, instruments for controlling and directing 
the fire of weapons, and pyrotechnics for signaling purposes. 

The Ordnance Department does not tell the combat branches what 
weapons to use but designs and procures weapons to meet the char- 
acteristics requested by those branches. The personnel to handle this 
great job consists of civilians and military personnel. Normally the 
procurement of weapons and other items is handled by Army officers 
and civilians, as is the manufacturing at the Army’s arsenals. Finally, 
this officer-civilian group tests all these weapons and ammunition at 
the proving ground at Aberdeen, Maryland, or at the factories. 

The proving ground at Aberdeen is designed with a variety of 
terrain over which tanks and scout cars are operated. These armored 
vehicles are put through speed tests and through tank traps. Every 
possible strain is put upon them just as in automobile manufacturers’ 
testing grounds. 

Every new gun is fired under conditions similar to those encoun- 
tered in service to test the strength of its various parts. Then after 
its accuracy is known, the gun is fired continuously to find what treat- 
ment it can stand. The Garand semi-automatic rifle was put through 
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Tank maintenance is one of the major 
jobs of the Ordnance today. Here the 
mechanics of the Ordnance are taking 
the motor out of a track-laying vehicle. 
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In the field, the Ordnance depends 
largely upon mobile repair units. For 
automotive repair, replacement parts are 
carried and the unit is equipped to do 
almost all repair jobs. “Small arms” re- 
fers to rifles, pistols, machine guns, and 
other light weapons. They are repaired 
on the spot and parts replaced that are 
broken or worn. 
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Ordnance trucks carry equipment like 
welding units and machine shops which 
can handle a job like welding chain links 
as these men are doing. 
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tests under conditions more severe than would normally be encoun- 
tered even in major combat. This weapon was tested accurately at 
various ranges from 100 to 1,000 yards. In a field test it was covered 
with sand before firing and also was thrown into water and immedi- 
ately upon being recovered was fired. Every test conceived by these 
ingenious ballistic engineers is given the weapon to assure the Ord- 
nance Department that the weapon will withstand wartime pressures 
and peacetime abuse. 

Though the “inside” men in the Ordnance Department are often 
civilians, the “outside” or field soldiers are all Ordnance enlisted 
men. Their dual job is the maintenance by inspection and repair of 
all the Ordnance weapons and machines, and the supply of ammu- 
nition to the entire Army. 

Since his duties are technical and administrative, the Ordnance 
soldier requires little tactical training or schooling as a soldier. He 
works as an individual or in groups on the repair of Ordnance 
weapons and machines, and has say as to whether or not one of these 
items shall be taken out of operation at any time. 

After a thorough training in the handling of one or more specific 
weapons, the Ordnance trouble shooters are sent out with all the 
arms, like the Infantry, Artillery, Air Force and Cavalry. From time 
to time they make regular inspections of all equipment in an effort 
to find what repairs are needed before a breakdown occurs. In com- 
bat the Ordnance representatives are making continual inspections. 
They have with them practically all the supplies and repair facilities 
needed. If the equipment, weapons or machines, are unserviceable 
beyond their repair facilities the Ordnance group arrange to replace 
them. While making this check the inspectors are interested not only 
in the service ability of the equipment and in safety, but also in the 
care which the soldiers have taken of it. Furthermore they gather 
data on the performance of the equipment so that future designs can 
capitalize upon the strength and correct the weaknesses. 

In the field there are several technical groups in the maintenance 
section of the Ordnance. The first of these is the service section made 
up of specialists who operate a traveling machine shop to take care 
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Projectiles of all kinds must be under- 
stood by the field soldier of the Ordnance. 
These men are studying the various types 
of air bombs so that they can service air 
units. 
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This Ordnance welding section has a half- 
track vehicle with a broken frame that 
must be put into condition so that it can 
operate the following day. 
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of all electrical work and welding required by the combat arms, as 
well as by other Ordnance groups. Another group, the artillery sec- 
tion, inspects and repairs all artillery weapons and equipment. They 
must know the weapon down to the smallest detail and be able to 
correct most failures. Naturally the artillery section in the field can- 
not carry replacement parts for some of the huge guns. When 
necessary they have been known to improvise repairs as any good 
mechanic would. In one case the trail of an artillery gun split in firing 
and no replacement was available. In order to continue the firing the 
Ordnance detail did an expert job of applying steel splints welded to 
hold the trail. 

The inspection and repair of small arms which includes pistols, 
rifles, machine guns, trench mortars and the like are handled by the 
armorer section. Repair trucks follow the groups armed with these 
weapons in combat and conduct inspections similar to those on 
artillery. When a regiment is firing on the rifle range the Ordnance 
truck is present to aid in repairing rifles and machine guns. The 
Army regulations concerning weapons are so stringent that no soldier 
of the combat arms may make repairs. If the Ordnance finds a sight 
leaf or other instrument broken due to misuse, that person pays for 
repair or replacement charge. There are cases on record where officers 
and noncommissioned officers have had to pay for the damage to 
artillery pieces which they commanded to be fired without first mak- 
ing the necessary checks. On one big coast defense gun the com- 
mander failed to determine whether there was sufficient oil in the 
recoil cylinder and when the gun slipped its moorings on its first shot, 
the commander received a bill from the Ordnance Department. Neg- 
ligence too is punishable and a rusty bore brings a bill for replace- 
ment. 

The Ordnance maintenance also has an ammunition section which 
supplies ammunition for all the small guns, including the rifles, and 
machine guns. 

In cases where the ammunition is of larger caliber a separate supply 
unit of Ordnance has this one assignment. In the big shells the tem- 
perature of the powder and the care of the projectile is so important 
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that various groups must be specially trained. The magazine platoon, 
or section, is in charge of storage rooms. The men who are assigned 
to this group must know the safeguards against hazards common to 
magazine or storage rooms filled with various types of ammunition. 
This personnel must control the temperature of the magazines and 
guard against the danger of spontaneous combustion. An even more 
hazardous job is that of the ammunition group which handles all the 
shipping of ammunition and powder. 

The Ordnance troops with the Air Force include not only the 
maintenance units to care for its machine guns, pistols, pyrotechnic 
projectors and automotive equipment, but units trained to prepare 
bombs for use before delivery to the bombardment planes. These 
bombs must be fused by the Ordnance personnel and sometimes this 
is done after they are loaded in the bomb racks on the plane. In addi- 
tion the Ordnance soldiers load all machine gun ammunition, and 
to accurately load machine guns which are installed in the wings of 
a plane requires the fingers of a surgeon. 

Service is certainly the word for the Ordnance for they not only 
try to satisfy all the requests for new armament that come from the 
combat units but they are constantly improving the designs and per- 
formance of the equipment they have. The lover of guns will be in 
his element in the Ordnance because on field duty just about every 
possible breakdown or failure due to misuse will occur. It is then up 
to the Ordnance mechanic to improvise a solution if he is not able 
to replace the parts. While dealing so intimately with weapons the 
Ordnance mechanic often finds that his inventive streak is chal- 
lenged. Many new inventions and improvements in weapons have 
come from the Ordnance Department personnel. 
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THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


IHE ARMY MEDICAL DE- 
partment ably performs a necessary function in the modern army. 
Their importance can be realized when it is known that World War I 
was the first conflict in which fewer men died of wounds and disease 
than of battlefield injuries. Preventive medicine accomplished the 
first, while modern medical methods minimized the latter. 

The Medical Department has the job of maintaining the Army’s 
health, treating its sick and healing its wounded. Today every soldier 
is being given tetanus “shots” as a safeguard against blood poisoning 
from injuries. 

Army doctors by thorough physical examinations select sound and 
healthy men for admission into the Army. Soldiers are subject to 
periodic physical examinations in order to discover and remedy diS- 
culties before they have materially developed. In large encampments, 
as well as in permanent Army posts, the Army’s health is guarded by 
sanitary measures under the direction of the Medical Department. 
These medical officers advise commanders on the choice of camps, 
on the arrangement of barracks, on clothing requirements, on the 
handling of food and water, on the hours and conditions of duties, 
and on the control of disease-bearing insects. Furthermore, the Army 
maintains hospitals at every station for normal sickness and injury 
and maintains several large general hospitals staffed by specialists 
who treat serious and difficult medical cases. In order to look after the 
health of the troops the Medical Department includes in addition to 
its doctors and nurses, dentists and veterinarians. 

In peacetime or in the zone behind the battle area in wartime, 


Upper Left: Pills are a part of Army life and here a private is obtaining his 
aid to health from the medical attendant. Upper Right: For the soldiers 
who go into the hospital there are all the medical facilities for quick recovery. 
The nurses are officers who know their business. This soldier is listening to 
the radio with ear phones which assure the other patients of quiet. Lower 
Left: Bad teeth are high on the list for rejections from the Army so those in 
the Army are carefully checked for dental health. Regular inspections for 
tooth decay are made of every unit. Lower Right: The Medical first aid 
soldie^ a nonepmbatant well supplied and trained for his job of medical 
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the Medical Department operates clinics, X-ray departments, diet 
kitchens, and all other installations found in the modern civilian 
hospital. The jobs of the Medical Department other than in hos- 
pital care are military sanitation and military first aid and surgery on 
the battlefield. The former was discussed in Chapter Two. Sanitation 
is especially important when individuals are brought together in the 
large numbers of the present Army. Their changing and sometimes 
primitive environment (in the field) increases the dangers of disease. 

The Medical Department in its control of military sanitation oper- 
ates through the post commander to require all troops to follow its 


Upon their small field desk, the medical assistants make out cards for all 
patients in the field so that their treatment can be noted and the battalion 
aid stations can continue from their temporary start. 



Recruits always suffer from blis- 
ters because of the necessity of 
walking and the “Medics” are 
quick to relieve the distress, while 
prescribing treatment which will 
keep the held soldier from suf- 
fering later from blisters. 




These medical soldiers are at- 
tached to a division of ski troops 
so their training must include 
practice in making splints for 
broken legs and arms. 
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Left; While on maneuvers the medical hrst aid men get practice in bringing 
in litter cases. If the injured man can walk after treatment, he is tagged and 
sent back to the battalion aid station. Right: Behind the battalion aid sta- 
tions several miles are mobile held hospitals with all the modern surgical 
methods available for almost any operation. 
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directions. The medical inspector calls the Quartermaster when the 
streets are not properly cleaned or when the sewage disposal is bad. 

Through the veterinarian, who is in charge of animal health, and 
the inspection of meat and dairy products, the Medical Department 
assures itself that this angle of health is being safeguarded. The 
veterinary officer and his soldier personnel not only treat animal 
diseases and injuries but spend a great share of their time inspecting 
meat and dairy products. By the latest laboratory methods they check 
these food products and have complete power to reject any food not 
up to Army requirements. 

When the troops move into the battle area the engineers under 
medical supervision are responsible for water purification, sewage 
disposal, incineration and other health measures, while the com- 
manders of the other combat arms remain liable for the personal 
hygiene of their own men. 

While troops are on the march or in motors proper attention must 
be paid to hygiene and sanitation. The Medical Department believes 
in properly conditioning soldiers and often advises the field com- 
mander as to what systematic training like practice marches should 
be undertaken. Footwear is particularly important for soldiers who 
are walking— and all of them walk much more than in civilian life. 
The doctors advise that on both foot and motor marches there 
be halts to let the troops rest. The medical group is always at the 
rear of the column on a march, attending to men who have fallen 
out due to slight illnesses. A medical officer precedes the troops into 
encampments to check sanitary installations and water supply. Upon 
arrival of the troops he may advise a hot meal, if possible, and baths. 

Medical troops accompany armies on to the battlefield. They col- 
lect wounded soldiers, drive ambulances, and operate field hospitals. 
The battalion medical section includes officers, technicians, litter 
bearers, chauffeurs, trucks and equipment to operate a battalion aid 
station. 

In combat two or more company-aid men are assigned to each 
company. Each medical soldier is equipped with pouches containing 
first-aid packets, bandages, emergency medical tags, and other first-aid 
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items. He attaches an emergency tag to each injured man’s clothing, 
entering the name and unit of the soldier and treatment given him. 
This tag remains on the injured soldier until he reaches a hospital 
or is ready for duty again. 

Litter bearers carry wounded to the battalion aid station, for more 
extensive treatment, including readjustment of bandages, re-dressing 
wounds, and arresting hemorrhage. Surgical operations are attempted 
only to save life. Litter bearers also keep contact with the combatant 
troops ahead of them, directing and helping walking sick and 
wounded to the aid station. 

Slightly wounded men are returned to their companies. Serious 
casualties requiring evacuation to hospitals are held until picked up 
by ambulances of the divisional medical unit. 

Medical soldiers must know basic military training in order to 
understand discipline on the march or in camp. Tent pitching, mili- 
tary map reading, cover and concealment must be part of the knowl- 
edge of these men. 

The training of the medical detachment is the same for normal 
administrative functions as that of any other Army unit, while their 
technical training is in medicine and surgery. Their first-aid training 
must particularly include methods of stopping bleeding, what to 

Normally the battalion aid station is a more elaborate setup than this with 
tents placed in valleys and with ambulance service to the rear. Aid is given 
nevertheless at this aid station to all cases of wounds or injury based upon the 
information on the card over the left breast which contains the notations of 

the first aid men in the field. 
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do for shock, and how to apply splints. Gas wounds must be 
known to them for instantaneous treatment. In the field hospitals far 
behind the battalion aid stations there are jobs far removed but as 
important as first-aid and stretcher bearing. There is need for male 
nurses, pharmacists, dieticians, and anesthetists. 

The combat units of the Medical Department furthermore must 
know ordinary Infantry, Artillery and other tactics. The troop com- 
mander’s combat order will include in general the position for the 
aid station or collecting station. In going over the ground, the medi- 
cal officer and his enlisted assistants will endeavor to select a site 
fairly well protected by natural cover and yet on the lines of drift, 
such as stream beds and roads, leading back from the front lines. 

The Medical Department is an integral part of the Army. Its 
medical detachments with the troops perform a hazardous job and 
the hospital personnel behind the lines perform a useful service. 
Known by their arm bands with the Geneva cross the medical soldier 
is looked upon as a courageous member of the Army giving unselfish 
service to his combatant mates. 

Left: Within the division of troops is laboratory equipment at the hospital 
for the diagnosing of lesser diseases. More difficult cases are handled carefully 
and the injury dressed, but when capable of being moved are sent to base 
hospitals. Right: At the larger field hospitals, all the laboratory equipment 
known to modern medical science is at hand. Technicians are trained for 
these jobs and spend all their time aiding the doctors by modem laboratory 

methods. 






Chapter Fifteen 


MANEUVERS 


The AMERICAN ARMY RE- 
cently broke out in a rash of maneuvering. Daily newspaper headlines 
reported that divisions were to operate one against another, or that 
they would defend certain areas against the attack of armored divi- 
sions. Maneuvers have been in progress from Virginia and Tennessee 
to Louisiana, Texas, and California. For the past few months large- 
scale military exercises have been covered in the press. What was it 
all about? Why did the Army wait so long to try out the National 
Guard, Selective Service, and volunteer soldiers who had been 
streaming into the Army since September, 1940? 

The American Army has been going through as rapid and hectic 
a period of sprouts as this nation has ever known. Little had been 
said previously about the training of the vast conglomeration of men, 
weapons and machines brought together in maneuvers. Silently and 
swiftly the Army had been working toward its objective of turning 
out “trained, disciplined manpower, believing it to be the funda- 
mental requirement of an Army.” That strong foundation of trained 
manpower was necessary in order to use intelligently the mechanical 
might of tanks, planes, and guns which American industry is sup- 
plying. 

General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, has said that an eyewitness of German methods of warfare 
reported that the advance guard of motorcyclists was followed by 
tanks of an armored division, then came successively motorized divi- 
sions, foot infantry and horsed artillery divisions, all escorted and 
supported by planes. “The picture was that of a coordinated, bal- 
anced team where the players understood their jobs and worked 
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without confusion or lost motion. This vital element of teamwork— 
of coordination— can only be developed by maneuvers in the field, 
the high school phase of military training. . . ." 

When first ordered into the field for exercises, the average soldier 
is confronted with a new experience. There are so many diverse 
groups none of whom seem to have jobs like his own. The tanks 
rumble by, kicking up clouds of dust. Before it settles, trucks speed 
past with infantry troops armed with rifles, machine guns, and mor- 
tars. Signal Corps’ telephone linemen and radio operators are busy 
at their work. Command cars whiz by. The Quartermaster is bringing 
up food and gasoline; the Engineer Corps with its water purification 
apparatus is in the same column. Other engineer units lumber by 
with bridging materials, ponton boats, and barbed wire. The artil- 
lery trucks pulling their 105-mm. howitzers pass in speedy procession. 
Motorcycles add to the confusion until one line soldier with an 
Infantry division stands like a country boy in New York City 
wondering where all the units came from, where they are going. To 
the bystander the maneuver is confusion personified, but out of the 
anthill is a certain orderliness. When the artillery column has cleared 
a road crossing, motorized infantry appear quickly from the right 
angle. The supply units, like freight trains, pull over to the side for 
the passing of the express— in this case the tanks or the scout car 
platoons of the armored division. 

An important element of order is the lack of curiosity of each 
soldier for other units of the Army, after the first day or two of the 
maneuvers. He has orders, for instance, as a machine gun crew mem- 
ber to get forward to a point just below the next crest to aid the 
advance. Every nerve, every effort is bent upon dragging those eighty- 
eight pounds of tripod and gun to the place designated by the com- 
manding officer. I1ic latter is the directing force for the soldiers whose 
shoulders and heads are bent to their task. After a few weeks of field 
training the soldier, while moving his machine gun to the designated 
position, will often find time to study the terrain or ground in front 
for future gun positions. Also he learns to anticipate the hostile 
force’s movements. When the soldier can obey orders intelligently, 
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perform his duties capably, and yet have room for initiative then the 
Army has reached the point of graduation from the high school phase 
of training, or maneuvering in the field. 

On a recent exercise one of the front-line units had "enemy” in- 
formation that it was being enveloped by mechanized, or panzer, 
units cutting in from one flank. All communication by radio and 
telephone was cut, and the only recourse was to send a messenger 
to the division commander several miles to the rear. The messenger 
hopped on his motorcycle, and taking to the woods followed paths, 
and when necessary, made his own. Time after time, he saw hostile 
units but fortunately was not discovered. Each time he was forced 
to change his route. More than once his Tommy gun loaded with 
blank ammunition was out of his holster. Three hours later he ar- 
rived at the command headquarters with the first definite information 
of the flanking movement by the "enemy.” When the staff asked 
him how far he had traveled to bring the message he noted that he 
had covered sixty miles. Upon being asked why he had continued 
his search for the general, the soldier said that he had his orders and 
no mechanized units of the hostile force were going to keep him 
from performing his job. 

There are many different ways to look at a maneuver. Certainly 
the average subordinate, whether soldier or oEcer, can only know 
what is happening in his little sector of the fight. Also the knowledge 
of the operations that each soldier must know depends in part upon 
the speed at which his unit is operating. Members of the armored 
division must know a great deal about the general situation, or the 
"big picture,” as it is called in the Army. They move so rapidly and 
through such fast-changing scenes that they must be able to think 
quickly and accurately. One is reminded of the story, in this connec- 
tion, of the British generals in Africa who were riding along in their 
command car behind several tanks when suddenly the column halted 
and a few motorcycles came up behind to pick off the commanders. 
Those hostile motorcyclists had a good idea of what the situation 
was and were therefore ready to take advantage of the situation as 
they suddenly discovered it. 
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Far behind the lines, convoys move at stated intervals over the roads leading 
to the front. The columns are controlled by motorcyclists or by radio with 

hand signals for visual driving. 
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There are hv'O kinds of maneuvers: first, the map maneuver in 
whieh the troops move against an unseen and unknown enemy rep- 
resented by flags of different eolors in the hands of the umpires and 
their aides. Eaeh eolored flag represents a different type of unit, from 
maehine gun to Field Artillery battery. This method of maneuvering 
is unrealistic and the soldiers in ranks readily confess that they don’t 
have the fun and experience which a two-sided maneuver gives them. 

This latter two-sided maneuver is beh\een tw'O forces controlled 
only by the government leased land’s boundaries. There is freedom 
of movement and nothing to stop one unit from making an unusual 
attack. Present maneuvers allow the capture of newspaper corre- 
spondents, and hvo-way radios tell umpires where the artillery is 
“firing” at the moment. Thus they can assess damages according to 
prearranged schedules. Realism is in the saddle. 

In a recent maneuver, the men took their fighting seriously. An 
engineer sergeant jumped from a tree onto a tank, then opening the 
turret he grabbed the commander around the neck, refusing to let 
go until the tanker admitted his vehicle was to remain out of future 
fighting. The commander and staff of an Army is given a general 
situation which has become familiar to all Americans. Usually the 
Blue forces arc friendly and are staving off a Red invasion which 
has made some headway into a nation with the Hudson, Missouri or 
some other river as its national boundary. The Red force has by the 
nature of its invading capacity forced the Blues back to a point where 
they can take up the fight and by this time the Blues have mobilized 
sufficient other forces at home and have had time to figure out the 
situation. They then are able to move out against the Reds, driving 
them beyond the boundaries of the state and of course defeating 
them by cutting them off at the river boundary or before they 
reach it. 

The orders that come down from the commanding general of a 
large field force arc not detailed— they take in too much ground for the 
soldier in ranks. In an attack order the objective is always expressed 
in general terms for the large unit, such as the division, corps, or 
field army. The purpose of the move, to push the hostile forces out 
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Troops moving cross-country far from the battle zone would not have to 
observe as strict rules for movement, and for protection. In dangerous areas 
every truck would have machine guns mounted for anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
defense as they moved along at night. 
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of the Blue nation, is also contained at the start of the order along 
with a general idea of operations; for instance, two divisions of 
Infantry to make a frontal attack, with another division in reserve, 
and an armored or mechanized division making a flanking or envel- 
oping attack, like a left or right hook, at the enemy. 

Following the objective, the orders for an attack include the 
boundaries of each division in its forward movement, this to preserve 
order and to obviate any mix-up of troops. Usually the boundaries 
are expressed on a map by picking out streams or roads and giving 
the road as a boundary for one unit, making the unit on the right or 
left responsible for the road as part of its territory. After giving the 
time of attack and how far it is expected to reach forward, more 
detailed orders are contained in the order directed to each of the 
major units in the attack. The method or scheme of maneuver is 
given, as a left hook envelopment, or as a straight jab frontal attack. 
Also there must usually be feints as in boxing which draw the hostile 
forces to one side of the battlefield so that the enemy can be hit hard 
by a stab from another direction. 

In these detailed orders, all subordinate units are given a departure 
line, like the starting point of a race. Lastly, the main troops includ- 
ing Infantry, Cavalry, and armored divisions are told what measures 
they must take to insure immunity from an enemy counter-attack. 
When troops feint in large numbers they are particularly vulnerable, 
and extensive precautions must be taken to see that they are not 
suddenly knocked out of the fight by a quick jab from the hostile 
armored forces or motorized infantry. The Field Artillery is given 
definite instructions as to where they will operate, though again the 
orders are general and not specific. If the commander of the entire 
Blue Force wants the Artillery to fire what is known as preparation, 
he gives them certain targets and tells them to fire for the three hours 
preceding the time when the main attack of the Infantry, Cavalry 
and Armored Force is scheduled to begin. 

Another paragraph of the order must make certain that the troops 
are safeguarded from aircraft, so the placement of the anti-aircraft 
guns is ordered in general. Anti-tank measures of defense are also 
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Maneuver maps at headquarters show the location of all major units with the 
boundary lines perpendicular to the front. Horizontal lines across the direc- 
tion of attack show the lines which the troops have reached and the line they 
are expected to reach within the next day. The orders and designation of 
zones of action are all phrased in military language almost unintelligible to 

the non-military person. 
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taken up by the commanding general and he orders the numerous 
units at his disposal to guard certain areas. Since there are also anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft weapons in the Infantry, Cavalry, and Armored 
Force, he must take that into consideration and tell those com- 
manders where he intends to place his weapons so that they can use 
their troops of that kind judiciously. 

Detailed orders are also given to the Air Force, Cavalry, Engineer, 
Signal, Medical, Chemical and Quartermaster troops so that there is 
complete coordination of the plan of battle. 

This attack order of the commanding general may be written or 
it may be given orally at a meeting of the commanders of the various 
units or it may be sent over the radio, though this is dangerous unless 
the attack is coming off in a big hurry where even if the enemy knows 
the orders it is too late for him to check the attack. 

If for instance the Infantry division commander as leader of the 
basic unit is given his orders, he must extract the meat of the higher 
commander’s order, giving his subordinates only as much as they 
need to know. He must also add his own special instructions and 
detail at greater length how they will do their part of the larger job 
of the entire Blue Force. 

The regimental commander of the infantry division— there are three 
in the so-callcd “streamlined” or triangular division, and four in the 
square division— then gives his orders. Normally one regiment will 
be held out of the start of the battle and the other two fight along- 
side each other. This regimental commander calls his battalion com- 
manders, and oftentimes his company commanders to tell them of the 
order. The same process of condensing the divisional order and of add- 
ing further details for his own sector of the battlefield is continued. 

Meanwhile the soldier in ranks is awaiting final decisions and is 
being moved to his sector of the battlefield. Each man in ranks sees 
only the next hill ahead, and knows from what he learns on a map 
or from the orders of his immediate commanding officer, say a cap- 
tain or lieutenant, what is beyond for a limited distance of a mile 
or so. Also he knows that on each flank is the friendly Company A or 
C, the 1st or 3d battalion, or the umpteenth Infantry regiment. 
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Waves of tanks supported by light bombardment planes make a dash to 
break through the lines of the hostile force. The mechanized attack is fol- 
lowed by infantry and artillery that is motorized. 
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Knowing the time and line of departure for the battle, the soldier is 
then eoneerned with his own members of his squad and himself. 

That is why initiative is so important and that is why the battle 
may be said to be made up of hundreds of small eneounters. Eaeh 
man has one thought in mind— to advanee; eaeh eombat soldier has 
one thought in mind— to take himself and his weapon forward where 
it ean do some good. 

Behind him the Infantry soldier knows that the Artillery and Air 
Foree are poised ready to assist him. The signal soldiers follow their 
orders to set up a divisional headquarters and their entire effort is 
bent on getting messages through to the subordinate units by radio, 
telephone, or messenger. When one of the phones goes dead, the 
wire seetion goes out to fix it. That is their job. As they advanee to 
the front, they see tanks, engineer ponton boats or trueks, eavalry 
motoreyelists moving too— they know not where. The whole theater 
of operations is a eonglomerate mass whieh no one soldier or sub- 
ordinate offieer understands yet the eoordination of a well-trained 
unit is sueh that no one gets in the way of any other group. When 
the eoordination fails, then the “fog of war” sets in and no one 
knows quite what is happening. Just as football speetators ean tell 
when the teamwork has suddenly begun to disintegrate so also eould 
speetators, if there are any on the battlefield, find their team not 
elieking, when it beeomes a jumble. Perhaps then from high up in 
the stadium press box or from the roof, one of the assistants or staff 
offieers telephones the eoaeh that a eertain member of the team is 
failing to funetion. Out eomes the player and a substitute goes in 
with definite instruetions to plug the hole or to play the opposite 
team with a different defense or attaek. 

For the Army, substitutes eannot be thrown in but oftentimes the 
eoaeh or eommanding general ean send extra troops to aid the 
weakened member, or perhaps a message elarifying the situation for 
the eommander of the failing unit brings the desired results. Team- 
work on the battlefield is diffieult to obtain beeause it extends down 
to the lowest ranking buck private. If he is failing to do his job prop- 
erly, and multiply that by several thousand such buck privates, then 
the attack bogs down. 
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The tank attack is supported by planes laying down a smokescreen to allow 
them to sneak up closer to the enemy. 
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Training is the answer to eoordination for if eaeh and every soldier 
knows his job thoroughly he not only can work expertly in a me- 
chanical sense but can also fix the reason for failures in his own 
sector and make efforts to correct it. That’s the coordination on 
maneuvers that General Marshall is talking about when he states 
their value. Until a soldier has been on maneuvers often, he cannot 
understand the necessity for knowing his own job expertly and can- 
not know how important it is that every man do his job. 

When field exercises are completed, soldiers look back with satis- 
faction upon their work, and with pride born of competition relate 
instances where the initiative of a small group of machine gunners, 
riflemen, or artillerymen, saved the day or where they took advantage 
of opportunities to defeat a small opposing force. The fields of con- 
flict are vast with fifty to five hundred thousand men operating .over 
an area from a hundredth to a third the size of our average Southern 
state. It is a vast panorama in which the individual sees only a 
minute sector. The soldier takes home from the maneuver the feeling 
that he was one of a team, carrying out well-conceived Army orders. 
In a camera-sense, the tide of battle is turned by one or two units, 
but the other soldiers usually feel quite correctly that they made the 
breaks for the winning units. 

For the man in ranks, the maneuvers are like the day of the big 
game to the football player. All that went before in the way of train- 
ing was worthwhile only if he acquitted himself up to his capabilities. 
The appreciation of the people in the stands for what he is doing 
and for what he has accomplished is also important. The soldiers of 
the new American Army are having the thrill of driving tanks, of 
piloting planes, of handling machine guns, and of competing with 
other young Americans from other sections. Yes, even the cooks can 
compete as they follow their art. 

From his Army life, the soldier well trained and well qualified will 
know the feeling of being physically fit, of doing a good job capably, 
and of realizing that he is not only indulging in the American spirit 
of equality and opportunity, but that also he is shouldering his share 
of the obligation of American citizenship. 
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Above: Soldier operators of switchboards have a big job on maneuvers to 

keep the lines open. 


Below: The radio operator on maneuvers faces his crude field desk. The tele- 
phone on his desk is the field type which must be rung like the old-fashioned 
'phone. His radio equipment is the latest model. 
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